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“Behold the builders working each his 
will 
In verse or story limned with rarest 
art; 
Twain, Stoddard, Markham, Atherton 
and Harte, 
~ rugged Miller and the cultured 
ill. 


“And lo! among the rest their work 
adorning, 

Walked one of gentle and unstudied 
grace, 

Who wrought all day with ever-up- 
turned face, 

And sung more clear than meadow- 
lark at morning.” 


—John E. Richards. 


T IS WITH a feeling akin to rev- 
| erence that we approach the sub- 
ject of Ina Donna Coolbrith, whom 
Bret Harte rightly termed “the 
sweetest note in California literature,” 
and yet who, to the present generation 
at least, is very largely unknown, ow- 
ing to the indifference with which we 
are apt to pass over the great in our 
midst for the less great far away. 
The only surviving member of that 
notable coterie of celebrities (all of 
them much older than herself), num- 
bering Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Chas. 
Warren Stoddard, Prentice Mulford, 
Joaquin Miller, and others, we may 
well feel thankful that there is still 
time left in which to honor a woman 
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of rare genius, and thus revive inter- 
est in her exquisite poems. 

In all probability the dignity which 
characterizes the life and bearing of 
Ina Coolbrith is the product of her 
Puritan blood, for New England 
claims a share in her by right of an- 
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liam Pickett, also a printer and at the 
same time a lawyer of much ability. 
After the birth of her two step- 
brothers, Mr. Pickett, catching the 
“gold fever,” gave up his position on 
the St. Louis Republican, packed his 
family and belongings into wagons, 














Miss Ina Coolbrith, 1894. 


cestry. She, however, and a_ sister 
older than herself, were born near 
Springfield, Illinois. Her father, a 
printer by trade, dying shortly after 
her birth, her mother removed to St. 
Louis, where later she married Wil- 


joined himself to other families on 
like project bent, and set his face to- 
ward the great West. 

What a wonderful journey it was! 


Full of thrilling incidents. Once 4 
wagon loaded with coffee and sugar 
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upset in the stream and hidden Indians 
hooted and yelled to try and scare the 
party away that they themselves might 
seize the booty. But by the camp- 
fire’s friendly light, the brave and 
patient emigrants toiled until the ve- 
hicle was hauled on to the bank again. 
Another time, in spite of care, a num- 
ber of Indians, bursting from ambush, 
sprang on the backs of their fine, 
blooded horses, and riding madly away 
disappeared in the mountains. 

A pleasant contrast was the good 
Indian guide of the Shoshone desert, 
Nevada, who advised the unharness- 
ing of the horses and the turning of 
the cattle loose, when almost crazed 
by thirst, that their unerring instinct 
might lead the animals to the, water 
their human companions could not lo- 
cate, which advice saved the loss of 
life that would have been inevitable 
had they stampeded while cumbered 
in harness. 

Miss Coolbrith, who is a great ani- 
mal lover, recalls even now with tears 
in her eyes the crossing of the Truckee 
River, with its strong, treacherous, 
icy-cold waters. The wagons were 
taken over on a raft, but when the 
poor oxen were driven across, enfee- 
bled as they were by the long and ar- 
duous journey, many were swept down 
by the swift current and drowned. 

After months of travel across the 
plains, the travelers, utterly wearied, 
reached the towering Sierras, dogged 
by Indians. Fortunately, however, the 
Good Samaritan appeared in the per- 
son of the famous scout and white 
chief of the Crow Indians, Jim Beck- 
wourth, who guided them to Spanish 
Ranch, Plumas County, by a pass he 
had discovered himself. Miss Cool- 
brith describes him as a dark faced 
man, with long, braided hair reaching 
to his shoulders, dressed in beaded 
buckskin with moccasins on his feet, 
and riding bareheaded on a beautiful 
but half-saddled horse, Indian fashion. 
His pockets were filled, moreover, with 
sweets for the youngsters included in 
the party. 

The gentle Longfellow 
children: 


wrote of 











Bret Harte 


“Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said, 

For ye are living poems 

And all the rest are dead.” 


But the White Chief, when, with 
tears in his eyes, he first beheld Ina 
and her brothers, expressed himself 
more tersely: “God! they’re the sweet- 
est things in life,” and taking the little 
girl up in front of him—his “Small 
Princess,” as he called her—he rode 
ahead of the train, thus making her 
the first white child to cross the moun- 
tains by way of Beckwourth Pass, a 
trail afterwards followed by the West- 
ern Pacific. 

For three months, Mr. Pickett en- 
gaged in mining in Plumas County, and 
then the family traveled on to Marys- 
ville with pack mules. The little boys 
rode donkeys and the rest walked. 
Ina’s shoes gave out, and she suffered 
agonies with her feet. A terrible win- 
ter followed. The father went to the 

















Joaquin Miller in his camp in the mountains. 


Grass Valley mines, and was snowed- 
in until May of the following year. 
Meanwhile the wife and children went 
through a California flood, after which 
they all came down with ague, and to 
add to their misery, rations were short. 

In the spring they removed to San 
Francisco, where Mr. Pickett became 
foreman of the Bulletin printing office. 
He built a house near the Mission, and 
the family spent the summer there. 
Desirous of practising as a lawyer in 
Los Angeles, he sent his family ahead, 
intending to follow them immediately, 
but a thief first robbed and _ then 
burned his house to the ground, which 
misfortune compelled him to remain 
where he was for a time in order that 
he might earn money wherewith to 
pay off his indebtedness. 

Thus it happened that Ina Coolbrith 
received her education in Los Angeles, 
and a newspaper of that city had the 
honor of publishing her first poem, a 
school-girl composition and nature 
thapsody entitled “My Ideal Home,” 
when she was but eleven years of age. 


Upon being asked by her teacher why 
she rhymed her compositions, she re- 
plied: “Because it is easier, please 
ma’am.” 

While in Los Angeles, Ina had the 
interesting experience of opening a 
ball one night with no less a person- 
age than Don Pio Pico, first Governor 
of California. But her step-father 
could not settle permanently in the 
southern part of the State, so with his 
family he returned to San Francisco, 
where Miss Coolbrith shouldered the 
responsibility of helping out their in- 
come by teaching the English branches 
in a private school. This position she 
kept for three years, teaching from 
ten to three o’clock daily, doing a 
large portion of the household tasks at 
home, and writing as she snatched op- 
portunity from hours that should have 
been given to recreation and rest. 

All honor to Charles H. Webb that 
he appreciated the talent of this re- 
markable girl! Mr. Webb was a clever 
New Yorker who had started a weekly 
paper, the “Californian,” in San Fran- 
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cisco, somewhat resembling the “Ar- 
gonaut.” He asked for and published 
her poems, and was her devoted friend 
until his death. Shortly before this 
took place, he wrote: “What a dear, 
good girl you were, Ina! And how you 
stand out above all in the old San 
Francisco days. Your high qualities 
of mind and heart alike endeared you 
to me, and I could not forget you if I 
would. The thought of you is like a 
bright star in my memory forever.” 

We now come to the days of Ina 
Coolbrith’s association with Bret 
Harte, who had also been a contribu- 
tor to the “Californian,” and of which 
he had succeeded Webb as _ editor. 
Meanwhile, Anton Roman, desirous of 
launching the “Overland Monthly,” 
was also looking around for an editor, 
and selected Bret Harte. In its early 
years the magazine was coated in light 
brown, the grizzly bear appearing in 
black on the center of the cover. Its 
office was located on Portsmouth 
Square, where the monument to Robert 
Louis Stevenson was erected later. 

Bret Harte lost no time in asking 
for contributions from Ina Coolbrith, 
and she wrote her pathetically lovely 
poem, “Longing,” for the first issue; 
in the second number was published 
her exquisite and world famous “In 
Blossom Time,” a fact which places a 
crown of glory on the “Overland 
Monthly,” for never, surely, since the 
Divine Man of Galilee paid His trib- 
ute to the lily in words ef matchless 
imagery has there been such an one 
as this written by a girl of less than 
twenty years, to the flower of purity 
and beauty. 


“For O but the world is fair, is fair— 

And O but the world is sweet! 

I will out in the gold of the blossom- 
ing mould, 

And sit at the Master’s feet. 


“And the love my heart would speak, 

I will fold in the lily’s rim, 

That the lips of the blossom more 
pure and meek, 

May offer it up to Him.” 


Shortly after this, Bret Harte pre- 
vailed upon the modest young poet to 


Charles Warren Stoddard. 


write the Admission Day Ode for the 
Society of Pioneers. She was very 
timid, regarding the venture, but urged 
on by him, she wrote the ode: it was 
received with great applause. For 
her work she was paid fifty dollars, 
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and Harte said to her: “I will see, 
Little-Atraid-to-Begin, that you get the 
spondulix in brand new _ ten-dollar 
pieces from the mint,” and he kept his 
word. 

Bret Harte was editor of the ‘“Over- 
land Monthly” from 1868 to 1871, and 
during that time he published in it 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp,” the 
story that made him famous. Yet to 
Miss Coolbrith this brilliant man, so 
much older than she, brought his 
stories that she might pass judgment 
on them. Her home was then on the 
corner of Washington and Taylor 
streets. 

Another writer in the “Overland 
Monthly” was also a visitor at Miss 
Coolbrith’s home, the lovable and 
richly endowed Charles Warren Stod- 
dard, and these three, so closely asso- 
ciated, were facetiously called “The 
Golden Gate Trinity.” A charming 
pen picture of this literary resting- 
place by Mr. Stoddard, we give in 
part: 


Mark Twain. 
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“In the rosy retrospect, the writer 
of these lines sees a cozy interior in 
a quiet house on a hill in San Fran- 
cisco. There was always a kind of 
twilight in that place, and a faint odor 
of fresh violets, and an atmosphere of 
peace. It was a ‘Poet’s Corner’ in a 
city which was more poetical than it 
now is, and far more poetical than it 
will ever be again. 

“There were little Parian busts on 
the mantel, and delightful pictures up- 
on the wall, and rich volumes with au- 
tograph inscriptions everywhere. The 
exquisite atmosphere of the small sa- 
lon—it was salon in the best sense of 
the werd—was most attractive. Here 
Bret Harte chatted with the hostess 
over the table of contents of the forth- 
coming ‘Overland Monthly;’ here the 
genial ‘John Paul’ (Charles H. Webb) 
discussed the prospects of his Califor- 
nian, and here Joaquin Miller, fresh 
frorr the glorious fields of Oregon, his 
earnest eyes fixed on London, and 
dreaming of future fame, met the gra- 


cious lady who was the pearl 
of her tribe. Joaquin murmured 
under his breath as he entered 
the room and beheld her for the 
first time: 


“*A daughter of 
Divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair.’ ” 


the gods! 


And it was this “daughter of 
the gods” who suggested to the 
Oregon poet the name Joaquin, 
by which he became universally 
known in place of his baptismal 

one of Cincin- 
natus Heine. 
Though filled 
with work, those 
were happy 
days. The rep- 
utation of the 
gifted girl was 
assured, and the 
future bright 
with _ possibili- 
ties. She was 
planning to go 
to England and 








Detail of monument to Bret Harte tobe erected by the Bohemian Club, 
San Francisco. 


Continental Europe with a friend, the 
literary world was reaching out to her 
with eager hands, when, like a thun- 
der-bolt out of the sky, came an un- 
expected sorrow to her, one involving 
new and very grave responsibilities. 
Her widowed sister, falling ill, sought 
Miss Coolbrith’s home, where she died 
six months later, leaving two children 
—a boy and girl—in her care. 

Not once did she hesitate. Would 
that we might write this part of her 
history in letters of gold, for as one 
has said: “Half-divine is genius, but 


diviner, sacrifice!” And, though sac- 
rifice meant in this case, the turning 
away from all social and home 
life, in the ordinary meaning of the 
words; the proper exercise of her gift, 
hence fame and the heights where walk 
earth’s greatest, to tread the path of 
duty alone, yet into that duty she threw 
all the loyal devotion of a loving heart. 
The children became as her own, and 
to them she gave the best years of her 
life. 

These new conditions, necessitating 
a larger and more regular income, Miss 

2 
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Exterior of Miss Coolbrith’s home, 
Russian Hill, on Broadway Street, 
San Francisco. 


Coolbrith took the place of librarian of 
the Oakland Library, which was at 
that time sustained by subscriptions, 
but made free to the public four years 


later. At first she had no assistant; 
afterwards she had two; but even then 
there were hours at the desk alone, all 
the cataloguing to do, and the book- 
lists to make up; indeed, throughout 
the twenty years she was there, she 
had more than one woman’s share of 
work to do as well as the arduous home 
duties to attend to, her unfailing com- 
fort, her dear mother having passed 
away in 1876. 

Before this happened, however, an- 
other child had come to the home, tem- 
porarily, it was thought at first, but 
the period lengthened into seven long 
years. This child was Calle Shasta, 
Joaquin Miller’s daughter by the In- 
dian wife of his youth. Urgent busi- 
ness was taking him East, and he 
wanted her in safe keeping. 

Calle Shasta afterwards married, 
and is dead now, but to the end she 


was devoted to the woman who had 
mothered her. As for Joaquin Miller, 
when asked to write a poem for the 
Coolbrith Day at San Jose in 1907, 
he sent this eulogy: 

“Let me confess frankly that I am 
not equal to doing her half-way jus- 
tice. Her whole life has been a poem, 
a sweet, pathetic poem. Aye, more 
than that, it has been a piteous trag- 
edy. Her invalid mother, her dying 
sister, then the children to educate and 
rear as her own—God, how she toiled, 
and how she must have suffered with 
all her poetic sensibility! Yet she ever 
had a smile and a word of Faith, Hope 
and Charity for us all! And we all 
clung to her, and all looked up to her, 
helpless girl though she was, and all 
the strong men of the time—dead and 
gone now—looked upon the lone, 
weak woman as to some superior be- 
ing, and so I reckon she was—and still 
is. Of all who gathered round Bret 
Harte, she was the best, yet the last to 
claim recognition. 

“If ever this nation is half-civilized, 
each State will step proudly forth and 
pay some solid tribute to those who 
have, like Miss Coolbrith, celebrated 
its glory, with pay and pension equal 
at least to that of an honest soldier. 
And this great State is a good place to 
begin it in. Let grand old California 
have the honor of breaking the first 
ground. There is not a man, woman 
or child in the United States who 
would not expect to see California pay 
this tribute, long due, to this divine 
woman. And tears of joy would come 
to thousands and thousands in Cali- 
fornia to see it done.” 

After Miss Coolbrith’s retirement 
from the Oakland Library, her health 
was poor for several years. But she 
made two visits to the East, where 
New York and Boston vied with each 
other in doing her honor. In 1898 she 
became librarian of the Mercantile 
Library, San Francisco, resigning it 
two years later to take the same posi- 
tion at the Bohemian Club, of which 
she is the only woman member, and 
where she served until the earthquake 
and fire of 1906 destroyed the city. 
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Interior of Miss Coolbrith’s home, Broadway street, San Francisco. 


This final blow swept away the 
treasures of a lifetime, mementoes that 
can never be replaced, and among 
other most valuable manuscripts “A 
History of California Literature,” the 
work of years of patient research, 
which was to have been Miss Cool- 
brith’s gift to her beloved State. 

At the time of this disaster—like 
many other refugees—she camped on 
the ground at Fort Mason for three 
days, then went to the home of Mrs. 
Judge Boalt on. Spruce street, where 
she stayed for two months. She was 
in Oakland next for a short time, and 
later visited Los Angeles to see if con- 
ditions were favorable for settling 
there. That city not appealing to her, 
however, she returned to San Fran- 
cisco and took a flat on Lincoln street, 
not far from her old home, where she 
lived for about three years, until in 
ih a new home was made possible for 

er. 

This came about through the kind- 
ness of Mrs. Gertrude Atherton and 
other friends, who got up an Authors’ 


Reading at the Fairmont Hotel, the 
money from which, with additional 
funds from the Red Cross Society, 
purchased a lot on Broadway near 
Jones street. Upon this land she was 
enabled to raise money for the erec- 
tion of flats—one for her own resi- 
dence and the other for renting; the 
heavy debt on which—oh, the pity of 
it!—exists to the present day. 

In 1908, another link with the past 
was broken in the death of Charles 
Warren Stoddard. Bret Harte died in 
England, but “Charlie,” as Mr. Stod- 
dard was affectionately called by his 
friends, returned to San Francisco, 
the city of his love, in 1905, poor in 
health; he died three years later. By 
Bret Harte’s advice, Stoddard, years 
before, had turned from _ poetry to 
prose, and made a success of it. Little 
wonder, for his was prose-poetry! For 
six or seven years he traveled as cor- 
respondent of the San Francisco 
“Chronicle;” after this period he ac- 
cepted the Chair of Literature at the 
College of Notre Dame, Indiana, later 
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taking the same position at the college 
of that Order in Washington, D. C. 
“Love was the key-note of his charac- 
ter,” says Miss Coolbrith, to whom he 
was always a devoted friend, and who 
mourned his death. | 

In 1910, Miss Coolbrith accepted 
the presidency of the Pacific Coast 
Women’s Press Association, serving 
one year, and now to the great gratifi- 
cation of the members she has con- 
sented to be their president for the 
coming year. She is also president 
of the Congress of Authors and Jour- 
nalists, which will be a great event of 
the Exposition. 

The idea of the Congress originated 
with Mrs. I. Lowenberg, its first vice- 
president, who suggested it three years 
ago. She herself is well known as the 
author of two remarkable books, “The 
Irresistible Current” and “A Nation’s 
Crime.” 

The work already done by Miss 
Coolbrith in connection with the Con- 
gress is simply wonderful. She has 
sent out more than two thousand in- 
vitations all over the world, selecting 
the right people with unerring wis- 
dom. Among the replies received is 
one from Louise Imogen Guiney, the 
famous American poetess, who lives at 
Oxford, England, in which she says: 
“T am glad of this chance to pay my 
respects to you whose name is famil- 
iar to me this long while.” 

Gertrude Atherton is vice-president 
at large of the Congress, and the com- 
mittee includes the Presidents of our 
two Universities and the leading men 
and women in the domain of litera- 
ture. 

Some have said that Miss Cool- 
brith’s fame is purely local. Such a 
statement, however, betrays ignorance, 
for not only has she won honor 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, but England discovered her years 
ago, and made her a member of the 
London Society of Women Journalists. 

Albert Kinross, of the London “Out- 
look,” came across her “Songs of the 
Golden Gate,” and was so impressed 
with their beauty that he immedi- 
ately wrote a four-page review on 
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the subject, and sent out posters all 
over England, calling attention to the 
American poetess. He said, among 
other things, “She is as_ inspired a 
writer of verse as any now alive,” and 
expressed wonderment that recogni- 
tion should not have been awarded 
work of such worth in California, and 
that it should have allowed a poet of 
such quality to waste life and youth 
after winning the right to so high a 
place in letters. 

Mr. Kinross, quoted as among Miss 
Coolbrith’s best work the touchingly 
poignant poems, “Longing,” “With- 
held” and “When the Grass Shall 
Cover Me.” Truly no one can read 
these lyrics unmoved. In the first two 
is the anguished cry of a cramped 
spirit for a fuller life, a passionate. 
craving for the fields and the flowers 
of God’s great out-of-doors, and in the 
third is revealed the yearning of a 
stricken soul for the love and sympathy 
so largely denied: 


“When the grass shall cover me! 

Ah, beloved, in my sorrow, 

Very patient I can wait, 
Knowing that, or soon or late, 

There will dawn a clearer morrow; 
When your heart will moan, Alas; 
Now I know how true she was; 
Now I know how dear she was— 

When the grass grows over me!” 


A remarkable incident is connected 
with this poem. Whittier, before he 
knew the identity of Miss Coolbrith, 
included it in his “Songs of Three Cen- 
turies,” stating that it was the best 
one in the collection, but he could not 
trace its author. When, subsequently, 
her name became known to him, as 
might be imagined his pleasure was 
great indeed. 

But Albert Kinross was not the only 
one who exploited the poetess in Eng- 
land. To the wife of a well known 
California Judge visiting London, the 
celebrated George Meredith expressed 
himself thus: “Your Western writers 
are your best. They are virile, forci- 
ble, original. Do you know Ina Cool- 
brith? A true poetess; she has gen- 
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ius; she is foremost among your writ- 
ers; keenly alive to every mood of 
Nature, in touch with every human 
emotion. If I go to your California 
I must meet her; why doesn’t she 
come to London? We have no such 
women writers with us now. When you 
go home, tell her she is one of the 
very few lyric writers that has im- 
pressed me.” He also said it was 
dreadful to think of her spending her 
life in musty libraries, and that she 
should be financially independent from 
her books. 

Miss Coolbrith’s first volume of 
poems, “The Perfect Day,” was pub- 
lished in 1882; the second, “Songs 
from the Golden Gate,” in 1895, a fifth 
edition of which will soon be issued. 
The latter is beautifully illustrated by 
‘reproductions of some of Keith’s mas- 
terpieces, which were painted specially 
for this book of his friend. There is 
enough material, also—the poems of 
her later years—for a third book, 


which, her friends devoutly hope, will 


be published in the near future. 

Of her work—one of the critics of 
her own country—Edw. Rowland Sill 
said: “She is the most genuine singer 
the West has ever produced.” Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman has always 
been her friend, and to him her second 
book was dedicated. For his Anthol- 
ogy he selected four of her poems, 
“The Mariposa Lily,” “Fruitionless,” 
“When the Grass Shall Cover Me,” 
and her tribute to Helen Hunt Jackson, 
which, according to Whittier, is the 
best ever written. The Quaker poet 
added, in a letter to Miss Coolbrith: 
“Since Bret Harte died, there has been 
no verse on the Pacific Slope that has 
the fine quality of thine.” 

George Wharton James stated re- 
cently: “I have no hesitation in saying 
that the only poems of the San Fran- 
cisco disaster that will live are the 
ones written by Ina Coolbrith and 
Joaquin Miller.” And of her match- 
less Ode, “California,” written for the 
dedication of our State University, and 
which contains this choice tribute to 
our most stupendous piece of sce- 
nery: 
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“The far Yosemite 

For garment and for covering of me, 

Wove the white foam and mist, 

The amber and the rose and amethyst 

Of her wild mountains, shaken loose 
in air,” 


he said: “It is the most exquisite 
poem, expressive of the beauty, the 
glory, the destiny of the State ever 
written.” 

Miss Coolbrith herself considers 
“Oblivion” one of the strongest things 
she has written, and certainly those 
who read it once will never lean 
toward the doctrine of annihila- 
tion, so awful is the picture. It is a 
relief to turn to “Meadow Larks” with 
its lilt of joy, and of which the great 
artist Keith said: “It is just glorious!” 
We give a verse: 


“Sweet, sweet, sweet! 
care and pain? 

Who says that life is sorrowful ? O life 
so glad, so fleet! 

Ah! he who lives the noblest life finds 
life the noblest gain, 

The téars of pain a tender rain to keep 
its waters sweet.” 


Who prates of 


Her poem, “The Captive of the 
White City” (the Indian chief, Rain- 
in-the-Face) has all the force and fire 
of Joaquin Miller; it is as fearless an 
arraignment as he might have made of 
the white man in his treatment of his 
red brother. And like the Poet of the 
Sierras, she has also written a poppy- 
poem, “Copa de Oro,” rich in descrip- 
tive power and altogether worthy of 
the Golden State. 

Of Miss Coolbrith’s rare humility 
of spirit there is touching evidence in 
her choice dedication poem, “The 
Hill’s Base;” indeed, it is a quality 
that permeates all she says and does 
like the perfume of a beautiful flower. 
Perhaps the clearest exposition of her 
character is to be found in her poem, 
“Prayer.” In this age of self-indul- 
gence and self-seeking, when men 
seem literally to trample down others 
in their mad scramble for success, 
Miss Coolbrith’s words shine with an 
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effulgence born of the spirit. Would 
that they might reach the hearts and 
consciences of the people, purifying 
the very springs of life! Here is a 
stanza: 


“Tf I must win by treachery or art, 

Or wrong one other heart, 

Though it should bring me death, my 
soul, that day, 

Grant me to turn away!” 


The tributes to Miss Coolbrith in 
poetry and prose from men and wo- 
men distinguished in letters are so 
numerous that we can refer to them 
but briefly. Many of them are embod- 
ied in a Valentine Book, gotten up by 
the San Jose Women’s Club for the 
“Coolbrith Day” celebration on Febru- 
ary 9, 1907. The initial tribute came 
from Ohio, and to it were added others 
from Charles Warren Stoddard, Edwin 
Markham, George Sterling, Clarence 
Urmy, W. C. Morrow and wife, Carrie 
Stevens Walter, Madge Morris, etc. 


The following words were from George 
Sterling: 


“Thine art’s high dream 
Has pictured earth so fair, 
We well could deem 
That Shelley’s skylark waits, 
Near heavenly gates, 
His lyric sister there!” 


Clarence Urmy wrote: 


“Sunset skies, what shall I say? 
Tell her of our love alway. 

Tell her of the peace that lies 

Far beyond all earthly skies; 
Peace that shall be hers alway 
When shall dawn the perfect day.” 


Isabel Saxon expressed a great 
truth in these words: 


“All too few are they 

Who add to genius more than genius 
gives, 

And one who dwells with noble deeds, 
alway, 

In all high things, a thing immortal 
lives.” 
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The last verse of a beautiful poem 
by Charles Phillips must not be omit- 
ted. Would that we had space for it 
in its entirety: 


“High in her lofty tower 
My lady lives; 
But from her golden dower 
Such bounty gives 
Of truth, of love, of beauty, 
Of strength and high, pure duty, 

That by her song’s allure, her gentle 
power, 
She lifts the world to share her hal- 

lowed bower.” 


It is rather a strange coincidence 
that the two great Western poets 
should both have elected to live on the 
heights, the late Joaquin Miller in his 
eyrie on the Fruitvale Hills, and Ina 
Coolbrith on Russian Hill. Is it be- 
cause of the truth so well expressed by 
Frances Ridley Havergal: 


“The easy path in the lowland hath 
little of grand or new, 

But a toilsome ascent leads on to a 
wide and glorious view, 

Peopied and warm is the valley, lonely 
and chill the height, 

But the peak that is nearer the storm- 
cloud is nearer the stars of light.” 


Certainly none can say they have 
ever really seen San Francisco until 
they have drunk in “the wide and glo- 
rious view” from Russian Hill. The 
bay, with its dream-island, Alcatraz, 
like a chameleon always changing its 
color as it keeps guard over the Golden 
Gate; Yerba Buena, sprawling on the 
dimpling waters like a huge, tawny lion 
couchant. The busy ferry-boats plying 
back and forth with their human 
freight; “Little Italy,” basking in the 
sunshine at one’s feet with all the 
abandon of a happy, care-free child. 
The great city behind, slumberous with 
a Sabbath calm at that distance, and 
right and left of one the most delight- 
ful old houses clinging dizzily to the 
cliffs, their partly hidden gardens 
ablaze with a riot of flowers, peeping 
coquettishly through iron rail of 
wooden fence. 

On entering Miss Coolbrith’s salon, 





INA COOLBRITH, CALIFORNIA POET 


the pictured faces of Mark Twain, 
William Keith, Gertrude Atherton and 
others greet one. Surely something 
of the charm of the old home is in 
this quiet, restful room. It is a liter- 
ary Mecca, toward which those turn 
who care for the highest and the best. 
Said a lady one day after climbing the 
hill: “Your house gives me a wonder- 
ful view of scenery, but you have 
given me a wonderful view of life.” 

Of the poetess of to-day, dignified, 
gracious as ever, with a sparkling wit 
that is very irresistible, much might be 
said. 

The years have certainly added to, 
rather than taken from, her. Even the 
lace fichu that she usually wears now 
thrown lightly over her head, seems 
but a part of her regal equipment. Her 
own words to a dear friend, Mrs. Light- 
nor, are so truly descriptive of herself 
that we quote them: 


“Graven with hard-fought duty, 
Lined with Life’s grief and care, 
Not in its girlish beauty, 
Her face one-half so fair. 
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“Not in their young, dark splendor, 
The eyes unused to tears, 

So dear as these grown tender, 
And chastened with the years. 


“Ail the old tendernesses 
Of heart and soul complete, 
Time touches with caresses 
That leave her doubly sweet.” 


Thank God, this is not an obituary 
review! Post-mortem appreciation 
counts but little. There are many 
years in store, we trust, for our poetess 
—and it is for us to make her sunset 
years the very best of all. Let us 
pledge ourselves to be faithful genitle- 
men and ladies-in-waiting to our Queen 
of Song, giving her loving service and 
the flowers of life now. 

And let us begin by sending a mes- 
sage to her—in the language of one of 
her own sweet: verses—and it shall be 
California’s message to her poet-lau- 
reate: 

“After the wintry pain, 

And the long, long sorrow, 

Sing, heart! for thee again 

Joy comes with the morrow!” 





Evening in the Valley of the Moon 


By E. S. Goodhue 


This ancient scoop among the hills, 

This healed-up mark of waste and power— 
Softly upon it falls the Hour, 

And evening all the valley fills. 


Across one peak, unbroken light 
Spurns the habiliments of shame; 
Pierces the cloud with crimson flame, 

And bids defiance to the night. 


But like the cosmic power of love— 
Unerring impulse of the soul— 

Like youth’s momentum toward a goal 
Or flights of birds and songs above, 


Comes the timed sequence of the day, 
Blending in purple tints along: 

The visual notes of evensong— 
Earth’s sweet, diurnal symphony. 


So day departs and darkness drops 
Its velvet drapery of shroud; 

Clear eyes of stars undimmed by cloud 
Look down upon the mountain tops, 


And one calm valley lies in sleep, 
Canyon and forest, dell and glen; 
Cattle on hills and sons of men 
A long, pervasive silence keep. 














and lying at right angles in the jaw. 


Cormack, San Francisco. 





Radiograph of an impacted second 
bicuspid, entirely covered by the gum 


—Radiograph by Franklin H. Mc- 


Wonders 
Developed 
by 
Radiographs 


By Henry H. Foster 











REAT as has been the wonders 
produced by the X-ray in its 


seventeen years experimental 

life, scientists agree that it has 
barely crossed the boundary lines of 
the fields of knowledge it is destined 
to illuminate. Aside from introducing 
a new and extraordinary light for de- 
velopment, it has done more than all 
other discoveries along like lines in re- 
vealing pictorially the true condition 
of certain diseases afflicting the hu- 
man body. From the viewpoint of 
humanity it is one of the greatest in- 
struments at hand to assist in the al- 
leviation of invalids. 

Like many another discovery made 
by curious man, it was stumbled on by 
accident. Some eighteen years ago, 
Professor Roentgen was experimenting 
in his laboratory on sending an electric 
current through vacuum tubes, when 
in a shift of some of his materials the 
glimmer of the wonderful light came 
into sight. At first it was regarded as 
an unusual light; later some of the 
possibilities of its extraordinary pow- 
ers began to be realized; since then 
they have been widening with the 
years. 


The essential feature in its produc- 
tion is an exhausted bulb, or Crooke’s 
tube, into which enters two metal con- 
ductors serving to introduce and with- 
draw the electric current. It differs 
from light and all other radiations. 
The rays pass in straight lines through 
any medium which does not absorb 
them. It is thus proved that they are 
not due to trains of waves, otherwise 
they would be made to interfere and to 
experience diffraction. The most 
striking feature of X-rays at sight is 
the fact that they penetraté with great 
ease certain substances which are 
opaque to light, and on the other hand 
are absorbed by certain substances 
which are transparent to light. Thus 
X-rays are absorbed largely by glass, 
but are transmitted freely for instance, 
by aluminum, by wood and by human 
flesh. Thus things hidden from view, 
such as bullets in the flesh, a button 
in the stomach, a needle in the thigh, 
a fractured bone, may be photographed 
as easily as any metal, stone or dense 
substance concealed in a wooden box. 

The usefulness of the X-ray to phy- 
sicians depends on their power to 
penetrate various substance’ of differ- 

















Chest showing tuberculosis on the right. 


This plate shows the heart 


shadow, being the dark portion in center of illustration, and normal lung tis- 
tue on left side of shadow. The opposite side of the chest shows the mottled 
appearance characteristic of tuberculosis. 

—Radiograph by Dr. Howard E. Ruggles, San Francisco. 


ent densities and opacity, and the ab- 
sorbtive power of the different tissues 
of the body. Radiograph pictures of 
parts of the human body are due to 
the fact that substances of different 


chemical composition, molecular 
grouping and thickness absorb differ- 
ent amounts of rays. Very early in 
experiments with the X-ray it was dis- 
covered that if radiation was too in- 


tense its action on the skin of an ob- 
server might produce serious changes 
and cause what is known as “X-ray 
burns.” An X-ray is about the same 
thing as sunburn. If exposed to the 
sun too long you would have sunburn; 
if exposed to X-ray too long it would 
be X-ray burn. Both are easily avoid- 
able. Some years later it was found 
as a result of careful experiments, that 























Stomach filled with bismuth, showing deformity due to cancer. 
line of the stomach is irregular at the bottom, due to the invasion of it by the 
cancerous growth shown by the arrow. 

—Radiograph by Dr. 


in the case of certain kinds of cancer 
and of a limited amount of skin dis- 
eases, the action of the X-ray was ex- 
tremely beneficial. 

There are three methods of X-ray 
examination. 1st, with a _ sensitized 
photographic plate placed below the 
part to be photographed. 2d, for den- 
tal work, a small sensitized film is 


The out- 


Howard E. Ruggles, San Francisco. 


wrapped in light and water-proof paper 
and placed in the mouth. 3d, for ex- 
amination of moving parts of the body 
such as the stomach and intestines, the 
fluroscope is used. 

During an X-ray examination the 
patient must be properly supported, 
usually seated or lying, according to 
the part to be photographed. Examina- 
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tions must be made with a fluroscope 
or screen in a dark room, and the phy- 
sician must prepare his eyes for the 
work by previously spending about ten 
minutes in the dark, or by wearing 
dark glasses twenty minutes before en- 
tering the room. At first he sees only 
the green light of the tubes, but shortly 
his retinat begins to recognize objects 
in the room. When a radiograph is 
taken, all buttons, bones, glass, etc., 
must be removed from the patient’s 
pockets; so must gauze, splints, etc., 
from wounds. It is customary, also, to 
take two views from different points 
of fractures, new growths, foreign 
bodies, etc. 





along this line has led to their suc- 
cessful use in diseases of the bone, 
abcess, dental surgery and the detec- 
tion of calculi. The value of X-rays 
in cases of fractured bones remains 
pre-eminent both in diagnosis and to 
decide if a fracture is properly re- 
duced. In radiographs it must be 
clearly understood that they can be in- 
terpreted only by those thoroughly 
skilled in the use of the Roentgen ray 
and in the reading of the radiograph. 
A iayman would make himself foolish 
in trying to explain one. 

Recently in San Francisco an inter- 
esting case was tried in the courts 
which strikingly illustrated the advan- 





Radiograph showing teeth in good condition, with gold fillings. 
—Radiograph by Franklin T. McCormack, San Francisco. 


A physician must know radiography 
from all angles and sides before he can 
hope to interpret a radiograph prop- 
erly. When he is an expert in this 
reading he may recognize the presence 
and extent of tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
pleurisy, bronchitis and a number of 
other maladies in the stomach,oesoph- 
agus and other abdominal organs. 

In surgery, the X-ray was first used 
to detect the position or presence of 
foreign bodies such as bullets, and to 
recognize a fracture. Develonments 


tages of what may be termed the 
“new” dentistry as distinguished from 
the passing old form. The case itself 
was based on the diagnosis of the con- 
dition and treatment of a certain tooth; 
a dentist of the old school contending 
that his form of treatment would re- 
move the cause of the malady, while 
the dentist of the “new” school con- 
tended that he was wrong, and that to 
save the tooth of the patient, treatment 
of a specific kind, which he outlined, 
was absolutely:necessary. To fortify 

















Normal stomach filled with bismuth in suspension. Bismuth is given the 
patient, so the stomach will cast a shadow when radiograph is made. The 
picture shows the vertebrae faintly visible as a vertical column through the 
center and T shaped shadow of the stomach lying to the left and crossing 
it. —Radiograph by Dr. Howard E. Ruggles, San Francisco. 














An X-Ray picture of the lower and upper jaws from the cuspid teeth back, 
showing impaction and unerupted third molars (wisdom teeth) which were 


completely covered by the gums and only exposed in the radiograph. 


The 


photograph also shows the upper first molar impacted and unerupted, the root 


of which completely rotted away. 


—Radiograph by Franklin H. McCormack, San Francisco. 


his position he exhibited a number of 
radiographs of the patient’s jaws. The 
dentist of the old school had never 
seen radiographs before, and he ex- 
amined them with intense interest; be- 
ing of an open mind, he at once ad- 
mitted that the other side was right, 
and that the radiographs clearly dem- 
onstrated their position. 

Of all the new and efficient acquisi- 
tions introduced into the “new” dentis- 
try during the past few years, the ra- 
diograph has unquestionably done 
most to furnish the best and most re- 


assuring evidence regarding the diag- 
nosis of a patient’s jaws. Ordinary af- 
fections peculiar to the surface of the 
teeth are of course treated off-hand 
and with confidence borne of long ex- 
perience by the general practitioner. 
Frequently, though, the “new” dentist, 
in his examination of a mouth, will 
recognize unusual signs, signals to his 
careful inspection that there is some- 
thing out of the ordinary with the 
tooth, a trouble that may exist some- 
where in the interior of the root or in 
the adjoining flesh or bone surround- 
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ing the tooth, He promptly  sug- 
gests that the patient have a radio- 
graph taken of the mouth. These 
shadow pictures of an intense electric 
light cost from ten to twenty dollars, 
and are made only on a prescription 
from a dentist, very much after the 
manner in which a patient with weak 
eyes gets a prescription from an eye 
specialist, and goes to an occulist to 
have it filled. These radiographs de- 
pict, as far as radiography can truth- 
fully depict, the condition of the teeth 
of the patient relieved of the flesh, the 
result being very much as if the flesh 
was removed from a body, leaving 
only the skeleton. Shadows on the 
plate show the nerves of the tooth and 
any pus sacs, foreign matter that 
may lay alongside. With such a map 
of the teeth before him and their re- 
lationship with unusual matter, the 
dentist has a definite and fairly accu- 
tate view of the dental problem before 
him: accordingly he is in a position to 
attack it without hesitation and in the 
light of intelligent understanding. 
More than that he and the patient en- 
joy the satisfaction of knowing that 
when the operation is completed it will 
be permanent and not necessitate fur- 
ther trouble because the fragment of a 
nerve or an incipient pus sack has been 
overlooked. 

Radiographs of the jaws present 
strange and wonderful disclosures of 
the human jaws, not the least of which 
is pyorrhea; scattered among them are 
freaks no dentist could guess without 
the information furnished by these il- 
luminating little plates. For instance, 
one young lady, with an otherwise 
normal set of teeth, has a small separa- 
tion between two of them. A layman 
would naturally pass on the question 
by declaring that the teeth simply had 
not grown side by side—that’s all. But 
the “new” dentist is not satisfied with 
such an indefinite answer, he demands 
the exact reason and the radiograph 
furnishes him the data. The picture 
shows an “upset” tooth lying half way 
up between the roots of the two teeth; 
the peculiarity of this “upset” tooth 
is that it is lying horizontally “fore 











Radiograph of knee, showing im- 
pacted bullet, also fragments of bullet 
lying in heavy tissues surrounding the 
bone. , 

—Radiograph by Franklin H. Mc- 
Cormack, San Francisco. 


and aft” in the jaw. On the plate this 
tooth has the shape of a pearl. Its 
extraordinary position is such that 
only some capital form of operation in 
dentistry can place it erect and bring 
it into position where it will naturally 
grow into the proper place. 

Some jaws seem to be sown with 
teeth as thickly as bristles in a tooth 
brush; a few of them manage to get 
through the gums in a badly arranged 
and distorted condition, while others 
are checked in their struggles to reach 
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the light by other teeth grappling with 
them in a desperate effort to reach the 
surface of the gum first. The result 
is, that none of the combatants reach 
the surface, and there are gaps in the 
rows of teeth. An experienced den- 
tist with the radiograph of such a 
condition before him, with little effort 
can induce the preferred tooth to make 
headway and take its desired posi- 
tion. Another freak disclosed under 
the flesh is the tooth with a twisted 
root; these are uncommon, but they 
are to be reckoned with in some in- 
stances, and only the radiograph will 
disclose the course of their curves and 
indicate to the operator exactly the 
field he is to operate in. Other plates 
exhibit teeth still buried in the gums 
and showing a stubborn disinclination 
of ever wanting to see the outside 
world. Some people are still carrying 
baby teeth in their jaws that have 
never come to the surface and never 
will. In some cases only the crowns 


of them have started, then the process 
stopped, like a house abandoned after 
its foundation was laid. 

Cases handled by careless and inex- 
perienced dentists are explained by 


these plates. The pictures show that 
the operator neglected or was unable 
to extract all of the nerve of the tooth 
he was filling, with the result that the 
fragment of the root that remained 
in the cavity decayed and developed 
pus, which worked its way quite natu- 
rally to the top of the root and af- 
fected the surrounding flesh. Gas de- 
veloped, producing a painful swelling, 
which the inefficient dentist attempted 
to relieve permanently by lancing, and 
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which, of course, brought no lasting 
relief. 

Under an efficient dentist, with the 
radiograph of the tooth before him, the 
remnants of the nerve and the pus 
were removed, the cavity carefully 
cleaned, and nature did the rest. 

The dreaded gum disease, pyorrhea, 
where the gum shrinks back from the 
teeth, is roundly and copiously illus- 
trated by these plates from the first 
stage to the last, from the time where 
the little triangles of gum between 
the teeth begin to disappear to the 
point where the tip of the root of the 
tooth is barely clinging to the jaw. 
Other plates demonstrate that the dis- 
ease can be readily cured under 
proper treatment; it is based chiefly 
on a removal of the germ and cleanli- 
ness thereafter. 

At a meeting recently held by 
the Pennsylvania State Dental So- 
ciety, it was announced that the germ 
of pyorrhea had been located by Dr. 
M. F. Barrett. It is said to be an ani- 
mal organism similar to that which 
causes dysentery, a corresponding 
medicine is being used, and the dis- 
coverer has successfully treated forty- 
six patients in the Philadelphia hos- 
pital. 

Radiography is now pioneering its 
way through the human anatomy, and 
physicians and surgeons, as well as 
dentists, are awakening to its wonder- 
ful possibilities. The experts who are 
leading the way are alert, bold in 
their outlook, scientific in their attack, 
and it is certain that new fields of 
knowledge along this line will be dis- 
covered and mapped by them. 





THE CHICKEN RANCHER 


By Jean C. de Kolty 


possession of my ome-acre 

chicken ranch, as I went to my 

back fence to tie up the goats 
for the night, I heard a violin in my 
neighbor’s yard. It was some distance 
away and only a stray sound reached 
me now and then, but in this matter-of- 
fact neighborhood it seemed rather un- 
usual. Having borrowed a can of coal 
oil from Mr. Bissonette, a Canadian 
from Quebec and my neibhbor on the 
other side, on the day of my immi- 
gration, before the electric light had 
been turned on in my house, I felt my- 
self entitled to some degree of neigh- 
borly intimacy and asked him next 
day who that other neighbor of mine 
was. He looked at me as if surprised 
that I was not posted already. 

“Oh, that old Dutch crank, you 
mean,” he said,, with apparent indif- 
ference; “he don’t amount to much. 
He just fiddles most of the time when 
he ain’t working, all by himself. Lives 
alone and does his own cooking and 
everything.” 

“Seems to have pretty good chick- 
ens,” I said, hoping thus to bring up 
a subject that might be expected to 
make my neighbor talk, but he only 
said: 

“Yes, I guess they are all right,” 
and turned back to his hoeing. 

This whetted my curiosity. I tried 
Mr. Lane, from across the street, next 
time. Having twice borrowed a lad- 
der of him, I expected more consid- 
eration, but all I learned was that Mr. 
Lane, a sort of lanky, slow speaking 
Hoosier from Indiana, had no use for 
“that old Dutch fiddler,” because he 
didn’t belong to any church, kept his 
light going at all hours of the night, 


A FEW DAYS after I had taken 


smoked cigarettes, and every Tuesday 
morning the egg buyers from Los An- 
geles brought him a case of beer in 
exchange for eggs. All of which 
seemed to single the man out among 
his neighbors. 

This was some information, but not 
just what I wanted, and I thought I 
knew Lane well enough by this time 
to feel some surprise that he should 
hang such a final verdict on such slen- 
der pegs. The Inglenook Poultry Col- 
ony neighbors were customarily more 
broad-minded in judging each other. 
I made up my mind not to question 
any more and see for myself. 

Through the wire-mesh fence, as I 
went about my work, I could see a 
great deal of the old Dutchman. I 
could see nothing particular, though, 
save that he seemed to be busy all 
day, as most of us were, with his 
chickens, and fruit trees, and vegeta- 
bles. Toward dusk, while the lively 
white leghorns were settling on their 
roosts with various discreet cackles 
and uneasy grumblings, I could see 
him water his kales, his artichokes and 
cauliflowers. In the West, over the 
misty deep blue sky line of the distant 
hills, would imperceptibly, slowly, ma- 
jestically spread its unutterable glory 
one of those daily California sunsets 
that would look quite improbable if 
truthfully caught on canvass by some 
master brush; never twice the same as - 
you raise your eyes, almost every 
mood and shade would stand out, gar- 
ish and theatrical, quite unnatural, ex- 
cept in nature in its rightful place. 
And as this purple and pink and crim- 
son glory recedes in the West, from 
the East, mysteriously floats upon you 
the wistful, calm, unfathomable spirit 
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of the gray hour. There is a distant 
barking of a dog or the plaintive moo- 
ing of a cow who begs to be taken 
home. And my Dutch neighbor would 
phlegmatically gather his implements, 
seat himself on an upturned feed- 
bucket under the tiny porch of his 
tiny kitchen, stick an old pipe under 
his shaggy mustache, and begin to 
fiddle, fiddle, fiddle. 

I paid no attention to this fiddling 
at first, and I usually found myself at 
such times near my brooder house 
getting the baby chicks settled for the 
night, and this was some hundred feet 
away from the fence where only an 
occasional sound could reach me; but 
one misty night I had to go back to the 
yard after the evening meal to test the 
eggs in the incubator, and hearing the 
violin pour out its customary eventide 
song, I quietly crept near a clump of 
eucalyptus trees to listen for a few 
minutes. 

It was long past midnight when the 
last note had died away, and I went to 
bed, and almost rising time when I 
finally dozed off, still shuddering in 
my dreams at the weirdest, most in- 
tangible, fleeting cascades of tones 
man has ever heard, I truly believe— 
now rising with the impetuous longing 
of agonized prayer, now rushing down 
like turbulent waters, now ending in 
almost imperceptible sighs of despair 
and hopeless surrender. They were 
such notes as you often long to hear 
from the instrument of some world- 
famous virtuoso, as you chafe with 
impatience, listening to his tours-de- 
force and coldly-prodigious pyrotech- 
nics. They were barely notes at all, 
it seemed to me later, for when I tried 
to recall anything of the whole of it 
I coul i never see a single bar on paper 
—and I always thought my ear was 
good, my memory still better, and 
my knowledge of counterpoint and no- 
tation quite tolerable. It was like an 
inarticulate wail, a living voice—now 
thundering, now scarcely breathing— 
yeaching out into the eternal mystery 
of spirit, of that How and the Why 
of which all art and all religion are 
made. I forgot about notes and scales 


and school taught music, and only 
knew that I felt immeasurably hope- 
less, and stretching out my arms to 
some world beyond all experience, 
some ethereal regions that all of us 
have known by glimpses at times, and 
none of us could name in words. Plain- 
ly, it was improvisation, without the 
least straining for effect for others to 
marvel at, but to realize for the player 
himself in some tangible form the 
struggle of his own soul, so infinitely 
obscure to himself and so painfully 
present. I had a weird sense of com- 
munion of our two souls—his who 
played to himself and mine who lis- 
tened like the thief in the night—and 
it was quite a while after he stopped 
playing that I still sat there and lis- 
tened, wondering whether it was true. 

I said nothing of my strange ex- 
perience, for fear of making myself 
ridiculous, but fully determined to see 
for myself what my uncanny neighbor 
looked like at close range. Now, the 
easiest way to beard the lion in his den 
in the chicken colony is to buy chick- 
ens or eggs from him, for that is what 
he is there for. I was stocking up my 


place, and had bought a few hundred 


day-old chicks for the brooder house, 
but that would produce no eggs for 
some six months yet, and I had to 
have laying hens in the meantime to 
defray expenses. 

When I entered the gate, the man 
was nowhere to be seen. I called sev- 
eral times: “Anybody there?” At 
length, from a closed brooder a heavy, 
gruff voice came: “Vat you vant?” 

“T want to ask if you have any pul- 
lets to sell. 

“Mabbe I have. I look.” 

And then silence. I waited quite 
a while and at last asked: “Where 
are you?” I had to repeat this several 
times before I received another gruff 
answer: “Here.” I started to open 
the door, but the angry voice stopped 
me: “You talk to me here. Don’t open 
that door.” I looked about but could 
see him nowhere. At last I heard 
another “‘iiere” from the ground some- 
where. and jn the tiny door used by 
baby chicks, at the bottom of the wall, 
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I dimly discerned through the wire 
netting something like a human face. 
Evidently he was on all-fours among 
his chicks in the hover. When he fin- 
ally opened the door I beheld the dirt- 
iest, most disreputably unkempt figure 
I had yet-seen in Inglenook. People 
are apt to be rather indifferent as to 
their appearance where every neigh- 
bor knows the other’s occupation, and 
the work itself is not compatable with 
particularly civilized attire, but my 
Dutch friend ce:tainly was a sight. His 
face had probably not been washed 
for weeks, save perhaps for some 
soap lather when shaving quite a 
while since. Under a faded, chewed- 
up, shaggy mustache was stuck the 
stump of a smoked-out cigarette, and 
crooked rivulets of tobacco juice were 
slowly trickling among the red and 
gray stubble on his chin. Otherwise, 
it was a most ordinary, insignificant 
face—what could be seen of it—and 
his clothes were just shreds and 
patches, dried mud and oil stains, and 
splashes of dirt of every sort. And he 
was bare footed, like a Chinaman in 
his vegetable garden. Even the hands 
were not those of a_ violinist. One 
could scarcely suspect the indispen- 
sable suppleness and flexibility in 
those scratched, calloused, rough, thick 
and heavy chunks, with short fingers 
and big, knotty knuckles. 

Yes, he thought he could spare a 
couple hundred hens, having room for 
only a thousand, and they were just 
coming year-olds, great layers and 
easy keepers. And he would sell 
them cheap, considering the fine strain 
and their prime condition. I diplo- 
matically ventured to inquire whether 
he was sure that some two-year-olds 
or over might not be among them, but 
he began to grow indignant at the 
mere suggestion, and as I had come 
to make good friends with him, it all 
ended in my buying the chickens, al- 
though the price seemed rather high. 
However, when stocking a chicken 
ranch the price of the foundation stock 
ls a gamble pure and simple. Almost 
any price is reasonable, if the stock is 
of the right kind, and almost any price 
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is money worse than wasted if the 
chickens will not lay eggs enough to 
pay for their feed. What had really 
put me off my guard was the very 
roughness and independence shown by 
the old German, who appeared ready 
to break off negotiations at any mo- 
ment and to refuse to take my money. 
And being human like the rest of us, 
I naturally grew anxious to turn over 
the money exactly in the measure as 
he seemed reluctant to take it. But I 
had to fetch every odd penny before 
the chickens were mine. I was begin- 
ning to understand the attitude of the 
neighbors, but I determined to place 
myself in the light of a possible pur- 
chaser on future occasions, feeling that 
he could not very well fail to be at 
least decently polite with me. 

I soon found that I was mistaken. 
He took my money, all he could get 
hold of, and gave me as little as he 
could manage in return, but at the end 
of a couple of months all I had gotten 
out of him in the way of personal in- 
tercourse was a short nod and a grunt 
when I ventured to mention the wea- 
ther over the fence. It began to oc- 
cur to me at last that Mr. Dutchman 
was in possession of a considerable 
slice of the funds set aside for my 
stock, and that I had very few eggs 
to sell from my pullets. I was on the 
chicken ranch on a stern mission: to 
make a success; and this meant selling 
high, buying low, and above every- 
thing, no hasty or foolish deals. 

Every evening I sat unseen on the 
edge of a feed trough and listened far 
into the night to the marvelous music 
from the other side, but this had noth- 
ing to do with making money in the 
chicken business, while the Dutchman 
did not even seem to bother asking 
himself why he was making it out of 
me so easily. I began to suspect that I 
was paying dearly for a serious men- 
ace of allowing my Dutch pullets to 
eat up the rest of my ranch. I had to 
look for some other way of solving 
the riddle of the grimy genius across 
the fence. 

I went to his place one morning to 
make a small purchase—and I made 
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up my mind it would be the last—for 
the express purpose of carelessly re- 
marking that I thought I had heard a 
violin from the direction of his house 
last night—or was I mistaken? I 
thought I might start him talking on 
what was nearest his heart, but all he 
said was: “Oh, yah; I blays a leedle 
bits.” I was about to give up my quest 
as another case of reaching out into 
the Great Unknowable, when a quite 
unforseen accident suddenly inter- 
vened, which later made of us regular 
cronies and permitted me to glimpse 
a most unexpected side of my mysteri- 
ous neighbor, but only to plunge me 
into a still greater mystery beyond. To 
make change for me he stepped into 
the house, and I quite naturally fol- 
lowed. This was happening for the 
first time, and he—by design or acci- 
dent—always transacted his business 
outdoors with me heretofore. The 


kitchen was as bare of furniture or 
any unnecessary truck as the strictest 
necessity permitted, but one could 


have eaten from the floor, and there 
was not a flyspeck anywhere. On the 
table lay a copy of the Paris Illustra- 
tion and a stack of the radical daily, 
L’Intransigeant, folded in that charac- 
teristic Paris fashion: two folds par- 
allel to the print and one in the other 
direction. 

“You read French?” I 
showing my surprise. 

“Sure,” he said. “You French?” 

“I admitted it. “Vell,” he said, “I 
vent to the Sorbonne and the College 
de France seven years, and to the Bal 
Bullier yet for two more years al- 
reatty.” And we both laughed, with 
that Masonic satisfaction of meeting 
in territory closed to the herd. 

That opened the flood-gates. It 
came out that we had both lived for 
several years within a few doors of 
each other in the Rue du Pot-de-Fer, 
that we had both frequented the same 
Cafe des Trois-Amulets, and knew 
quite familiarly the same dame de 
comptoire presiding therein, which of 
itself. would have been quite a title to 
distinction and free fraternizing, even 
in Paris. In fact, we could both recall 


inquired, 
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some of the “droles-de-types” about 
the cafe playing chess or dominoes 
and sipping absinthe. Mr. Scholtze 
produced a half-forgotten game of 
chess from his tool chest, and we fin- 
ished the celebration by playing until 
long past the green-stuff feeding time. 
No greater proof of his interest and 
enjoyment could have been imagined. 

Thereafter I became to him “the 
man who has seen the world,” a kin- 
dred spirit in this unlikely place, and 
we spent most of such time as our ex- 
acting duties permitted in each other’s 
company, but in spite of what I 
thought my adroit attempts, I learned 
very little. He would discuss with 
much energy and feeling Kant and 
Fichte, or Karl Marx and syndicalism, 
or the relative theories of the Munich 
and Parisian painters, or the Parnas- 
siens, who used to be quite in evidence 
in the cafe of the three amulets, every- 
thing under the sun but himself and his 
music. It was plain that he was a 
gentleman and an educated man, with 
all his grime and his uncouth English, 
and of a high, though a bit extrava- 
gant, intelligence. And withal, way 
down somewhere I often caught by 
short flashes a most peculiar, obsti- 
nate, uncompromising independence, a 
sort of carefully masked intellectual 
pride that no material tragedy of life 
seemed strong enough to break. I be- 
gan to understand the distrust of the 
neighbors; by them he was quickly 
judged and found wanting. 

And I found my chickens just as 
wanting as their former master. There 
were a few eggs at first, then there 
were fewer; finally the production fel! 
off to an alarming degree, while the 
feed bills were piling up on me. At 
last IT went to consult a disinterested 
expert, Mr. Bissonette. I found that 
the latter had been watching my chick- 
ens and knew all about it. 

“Well,” he said, “I didn’t want to 
say anything, as you didn’t ask me be- 
fore you bought ’em. You've been 
sold out, that’s all.” 

I became alarmed. Here was the 
season far advanced toward the high 
egg prices in the fall, my money set 
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aside for laying stock spent, and I 
was left with a lot of free boarders 
on my hands and no eggs to sell. I 
asked for advice. 

“I don’t see what there is to do,” 
said Mr. Bissonette, “except send your 
chickens to the butcher before they 
eat their heads off, and take what you 
can get for them. You see,” he went 
on with the superiority of the real 
chicken man over the poor greenhorn, 
“the old crank has got good stock 
all right enough, but you ought to have 
knowed that the egg hen is only pre- 
fitable for two years. We all have to 
renew half the stock every spring and 
get rid of the two year olds to the 
new beginner somehow or other.” 

“Somehow or other” was full of 
meaning to me now. Why shouldn’t 
the “new beginner” thus pay for his 
welcome and experience—why, in- 
deed? I sold the pullets for barely 
enough to liquidate the feed bills at 
the mill and said nothing to my great 
German friend about the matter. What 
was the use? Didn’t he watch my 
chickens daily over the fence, and did 
he not know what ailed them better 
than myself? 

Thus the chess sessions and the mu- 
sic and likewise certain crafty and 
tight fisted business transactions con- 
tinued for some time, when one day 
as I was mixing the evening mash 
for my flock, I noticed a shining, big, 
lordly limousine before my neighbor’s 
gate, and two portly gentlemen with 
silk hats and whiskers enter the house 
conducted by Mr. Scholtze. There 
was no music in the gray hour. In 
the dead of the night I was suddenly 
wakened by the glare of dancing 
flames in my window. I jumped out 
of bed in alarm. It was a rubbish 
fire in the neighbor’s yard at this 
strange hour. A man with a rake 
stood by. There was still a light in 
the window and the chauffeur was fast 
asleep in his seat. 

I was busy all next day on my 
place, but toward evening I heard quite 
a lot of uneasy cackling from the 
chickens next door, and when I came 
near the fence it became plain that 
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they were ravenously hungry, running 
up to me and frantically trying to 
break through the fence, in their eager 
appeals. Hung on the fence with a 

isce of wire was a sheet of paper. It 
read: “Must leave in a hurry. Feed 
chickens and keep eggs. Scholtze.” 
Upon consulting a couple of neighbors 


.as possible witnesses in the event of 


complications, I could see that against 
all unwritten law and custom of the 
land they did not seem inclined to lend 
any assistance in the matter; so I con- 
cluded that since the absence was 
evidently only for a day or two, I had 
better help out my Dutch friend; and 
besides, the eggs came in handy, be- 
ing fifty cents a dozen at this season, 
and I had none to sell myself. 

I waited a day, then another, then 
a week. It became necessary to irri- 
gate the alfalfa and vegetables, clean 
the chicken houses, move the young 
stock to the laying pens.. I was be- 
ginning to have more than enough of 
it when one afternoon the same lordly 
limousine I had seen before drove up 
to my gate. The chauffeur threw 
open the door with much ceremony, 
and the two portly gentlemen with silk 
hats and whiskers stepped down with 
numerous bows and inquired where a 
gentleman bearing my name lived. I 
invited them in. The portlier one with 
the gold pince-nez introduced himself 
as Dr. Wilhelm Huenholtz, Consular 
agent of His Imperial Majesty the 
King of Prussia and Emperor of Ger- 
many, the other gentleman with whis- 
kers being Freiherr Otto von Hohen- 
hausen, the consul’s secretary. I 
begged them to be seated, and waited 
somewhat puzzled by the ceremonious 
introduction which seemed to presage 
important matters. 

After another bow or two, the con- 
sul began: “It seems,” he said, “that 
you had the extreme kindness to be 
quite friendly with a Mr. Scholtze who 
owns the ranch next to yours. We 
have the honor to be commissioned to 
inform you that Mr. Scholtze’s hon- 
ored father died in Germany recently, 
and Mr. Scholtze was compelled to 
take the first boat out of New York. 
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We understand that there was some 
business between you with regard to 
certain poultry which has not proved 
entirely satisfactory, and with a view 
of offering amends and likewise as a 
token of his esteem and friendship and 
the further consideration of one dollar 
paid in lawful money, Mr. Scholtze 
begs you to accept this deed to his 
tanch, with its stock, contents and 
equipment. Will you kindly give us 
a dollar, please?” 

I was so dumbfounded that I hand- 
ed him a dollar before I could think 
of anything to say. I looked the deed 
over. It was in regular form, with 
abstract of title and properly recorded 
—it certainly did not look like a hoax 
or a misunderstanding. With all the 
energy at my command, I started to 
protest against the mere idea of such 
an utterly unwarranted gratuity, at 
first with considerable heat, and later, 
when I had somewhat recovered from 
my surprise, with more of reserve and 
offended dignity. I also wanted to 
communicate directly with Mr. 
Scholtze without delay. I wanted his 
address. But the consul was so ex- 
tremely polite and bowed so much 
that there really was no way of mak- 
ing my protest and refusal final. Be- 
sides, he stated, he was only author- 
ized to hand me the deed, but not to 
offer nor to accept any further sug- 
gestions or communications: ergo, he 
said, he was totally unable to act out- 
side of his strict instructions which 
had come directly from the Imperial 
Chancery of His Imperial Majesty, as 
it was well-known to me, he hoped, 
that no diplomat worthy of his high 
mission could possibly do. And as to 
direct communication with our es- 
teemed friend Mr. Scholtz, he added 
with a scarcely perceptible smile, 
after a look to the secretary who like- 
wise smiled, that was quite out of the 
question, as the papers had been trans- 
mitted through the Imperial embassy 
in Washington, and perhaps His Ex- 
cellency the Ambassador—but even 
that was very, very doubtful, indeed. 

I could see that it would be useless 
to insist. So all I could do was to 
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keep bowing once for each of his bows 
and twice when the secretary joined 
in this healthful exercise and let mat- 
ters stand thus for the time being. 

I entered the house that very night. 
Now that I had at least the legal right 
I must make every effort to learn 
Scholtze’s address. The thing was 
ridiculous. In the middle of the kit- 
chen floor stood the big washtub in 
which he always did—with a strict re- 
gard for due economy—his family 
washing. It was full of muddy water 
and a piece of soap was on the floor 
beside it. A still open razor near a 
shaving mug, a pair of shears and 
little heaps of nail parings and cut 
hair testified that he had made quite 
a careful toilet, determined to leave 
all his grime behind him forever. All 
of his clothes, the liberal provisions 
of generously flavored cheese and 
good liquors—for in the matter of such 
personal indulgence as eating and 
drinking he treated himself with a 
surprising largess—everything he had 
owned was left just as it happened to 
be at the time. I looked the house 
over from top to bottom in vain. I 
went to the rubbish pile. It consisted 
of the ashes of papers which were hur- 
riedly dumped out of the empty trunk 
lying alongside. Scraps of manuscript 
music, letters and old newspapers, but 
not enough of anything to extract any 
practical clue. In raking the heap I 
came across several metal document 
boxes, and right in the center of the 
pile was one still locked, and so cov- 
ered by an arched heap of half burnt 
papers that the box remained quite in- 
tact when the fire had spent itself. I 
broke it open and was delighted to 
find exactly what I was looking for: a 
package of letters from his mother. 
One, particularly, dated some eight 
years back, consisted of eleven pages 
of elegantly careless pattes-de-mouche 
—the sheets being marked with 
a monogram topped with a princely 
coronet. Here is a free translation of 
the last three pages. 

“Every passing year adds to my 
loneliness, and almost unendurable 
yearning to see you once more before 
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I myself shall have passed away. You 
know that your sister is a true Stern- 
hoff zu Eulenthal, a worthy daugh- 
ter of the prince, your father. It 
comes natural to her to side with him 
in our discussions whenever I succeed 
in summoning courage enough to pro- 
nounce your name. But you know of 
old how little I can do alone against 
their family counsel governed by five 
hundred years of fixed ideas. The 
prince is too much of an aristocrat to 
ever mention it in words, but it is 
plain to me that he has never for- 
‘given me for being your mother, nor 
himself for having once been blind 
enough to marry a commoner, with a 
commoner’s instincts to transmit to 
his only son and heir to one of the 
proudest titles in the Empire. My 
boy, my boy, how I yearn to see you; 
how I wish that I could counsel you 
to come home, throw yourself at the 
feet of your father, and perhaps the 
Lord might deign to grant me the mir- 
acle of softening the prince’s heart at 
your sight. But when I wake I realize 
that it would be in vain, just as I real- 
ize that you would not do it. 

“The other day, Julia and I were 
finishing our coffee on that sunny lit- 
tle veranda in the Prince Johann tower 
when your father came in with a num- 
ber of the Berliner Tageblatt, and 
without a word or look to me handed 
it to your sister with the words: ‘Read 
this, Julietta; isn’t it handsome? 
Even as a gypsy fiddler, showing him- 
self off to a herd of commoners for 
money; he doesn’t appear to set the 
river afire.’ There was a quiet con- 
tempt in his tone that cut like knives, 
and as he was leaving the terrace I 
thought I heard him mutter something 
like ‘verfluchter Kerl’—truly the first 
time I ever heard him use such a vul- 
gar phrase! 

“And think of it that this is the 
same man who for two years attended 
the performance of every opera in 
which I was singing, and who used 
to be blessed once with a true ap- 
preciation of music. Will you believe 
that since your departure we have only 
appeared twice in our loge at the opera 
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house, and both times by Imperial 
command! And that I have not dared . 
to approach my beloved piano for 
fea that my playing might suggest 
to him some more such remarks as I 
have just mentioned? I feel certain 
that you at least will realize how much 
such a renunciation of my only solace 
must mean to me. Oh, my son, my 
dear boy, I beseech you, at least leave 
off playing in public, even if I have 
not the heart to ask you to abandon 
music altogether. It is not good for 
you, your playing is not for the 
crowds. For I know that you will 
never condescend to compromise 
enough with yourself to take up those 
little tricks that make the popular con- 
cert virtuoso. 

“And then, your father is getting 
old. Every notice of your public ap- 
pearance is like a dagger in his heart. 
Why, I am quite convinced that were 
it in his power to transfer the entailed 
estates, he would rather see the title 
lapse, and the proud old house of the 
Sternhoffs extinct at his demise than 
to pass them on to a ‘public mounte- 
bank,’ as I once heard him express 
himself. 

“What more shall I say to you, my 
dear child? save that life is so mo- 
notonous, and oh, so dull to me! I 
dress and go on parade, as usual; I 
take my afternoon drives in the Thier- 
garten, and go to court when it is im- 
possible to do otherwise, but what is 
all this to me when my only true child, 
my only own boy, is wandering some- 
where over the earth, without a family, 
without a fatherland, without peace in 
mind or in heart, perhaps even with- 
out enough money to purchase the 
needed bread and comfort! 

“Apropos, this reminds me to ex- 
plain to you why I am enclosing in this 
letter the legally executed copy of 
your birth certificate. It is to serve 
you at our embassy as means of iden- 
tification should you ever wish to pay 
your respects to the ambassador. I 
had Count Rudolf cause to be for- 
warded from the Imperial chancery 
the proper unofficial notice to His Ex- 
cellency, so that you may be able to 
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dispose of his good services for funds 
which you may be in need of or for 
any other purpose, at any time you 
may wish.” 

The birth certificate was still in the 
envelope—he had never used it. It 
was evident from the negligence with 
which he had treated documents of 
such import that this man, who for 
years would pick up in the dust of the 
road and carefully preserve every stray 
piece of twine and squeeze every 
penny like a vise, had not given a 
second thought to his chicken ranch 
as soon as he had turned his face 
homeward to his patrimony. It was 
the Prince Sternhoff zu Eulenthal who 
had stepped from that humble door, 
and Herr Fred Scholtze, the unwashed 
chicken rancher, immediately became 
to him a personage of such small im- 
portance that anything belonging to 
him was not worth the picking. Thus 
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he might have left it all to the first 
tramp he met on the road. 

All that was two years ago. I still 
hold that ranch. It is quite true that 
a well equipped chicken ranch in 
Southern California, stocked with a 
thousand bred-up white Leghorns, is 
not to be sneezed at, but of course I 
mean to deed it back to the prince at 
the earliest opportunity. I find, how- 
ever, that mails are unsatisfactory in 
such matters, don’t you? Last year I 
had fully intended to go to Germany 
for that purpose, but my financial ob- 
ligations would have made this some- 
what of a sacrifice. This fall I find 
that I will scarcely be able to spare the 
time from other important tasks. I 
am quite determined to make the trip 
the coming spring—if nothing pre- 
vents. In the meantime, eggs are 
again fifty cents a dozen, case-count, 
and they come in handy. 
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I have been looking from this rock ten hundred thousand years. 
I have not moved since God Eternal made a million spheres. 

I saw the sun swing into place, 

The myriad stars pause high in space; 

I saw the moon drift from the blue 

And brighter grow, on nearer view; 

I heard God’s voice in mighty sweep 

Call mountains from the shoreless deep; 

He drew them up against the sky 


And hung His feathery clouds on high. 

I saw him from the mountain seams 

Pour sparkling, bubbling, crystal streams. 

His cooling breath was on my face— 

And winds possessed unmeasured space! 

He blessed the earth—and forests sprang. 

He spoke—and feathered choirs sang. 

These granite rocks are organ keys 

His rivers play, and every breeze 

That whispers to the listening ear 

Sings in the anthem: “God is Here!” 
RiFE GOopDLoe. 





THE GOOD NAME OF THE CAMP 


By Adrian H. More 


“Surely there is a vein for the silver 
and a place for gold where they find 
it."—Book of Job, 28.1. 


ULCAN is the gréatest gold 
Vy camp on earth. The “Golden 
Pick” daily avers it in large 
type on the front page, and the 
newspapers of the State have caught 
the catch phrase from the local paper 
and repeated it so often that to think 
Vulcan is to conjure up an image of a 
stream of gold pouring from the moun- 
tains into the eager money markets of 
the world. , 
Vulcan is not pretty to look at. The 
crudities of the camp are not spared 
by the intense sunlight of the high 
plateau on which it is situated. In the 
dry, rare atmosphere of the continen- 
tal divide the light waves pass through 
the air with little interference. The 
landscape of these regions is charac- 
terized by what the photographer calls 
extreme  definition—every object 
stands out clear-cut and boldly. It is 
almost impossible to believe that the 
sharp contours of the snow-capped 
creneilated range to the south is over 
a hundred miles distant in an air line. 
Yet the same light, which brings these 
beautiful objects so close to one, does 
not spare the untidy streets nor the 
rawness of the hastily thrown together 
shacks that mainly compose the town. 
On this October day the streets 
were filled with throngs ef men clad 
in the undress affected by the miner 
off shift. On the hill side above the 
town there was an unwonted stillness. 
No busy switch engines threaded their 
serpentine way through and around 
and under the huge mine dumps gath- 
ering together long strings of ore- 
laden cars destined for the mills in the 


valley. There was no crash and rattle 
of mine cars casting rocks over the 
fan shaped slopes of the waste piles. 
The wheels of industry had stopped, 
while below, in the town, men’s pas- 
sions were simmering. 

Vulcan was on strike. Not for any 
personal grievances, but in sympathy 
with the millmen fifty miles away in 
the valley. In Vulcan the mines do 
not treat their ore, but ship it to cus- 
tom mills. These mills had recently 
combined into a single concern popu- 
larly known as the Mill Trust. 

In the West, for time out of mind, 
the mills worked every day in the 
year on twelve-hour shifts. Few men 
endured these long hours for more 
than a few months at a stretch. With 
no relaxation, even of a Sunday, men’s 
energies quickly wilted. The State 
legislature had a few months before 
passed a bill prohibiting any ore treat- 
ment plant working longer than eight- 
hour shifts. 

The Mill Trust promptly attacked 
the bill on the ground of unconstitu- 
tionality. The men as promptly struck 
for the immediate enforcement of the 
law. After a short but bitter struggle 
the Governor of the State had inter- 
vened and the Mill Trust had capitu- 
lated. The men claimed, however, 
that on returning to work the manage- 
ment was not keeping in good faith the 
terms of settlement, and the strike 
was renewed. 

The millmen appealed to the min- 
ers not to ship ore to the mills which 
were attempting to work with strike- 
breakers, and the miners appealed in 
turn to the owners to refuse shipment 
to the mills until the strike was set- 
tled. 
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The mine owners rejected the ap- 
peal. Not only did many of them 
hold stock in the Mill Trust, but the 
men who controlled the Trust also 
controlled the management of some of 
the largest mines. 

Thus the stage was set for one of 
the bitterest labor struggles the West 
has ever seen. A civil war in all but 
name. Many lives were to be lost, 
tremendous damage to property was 
to be sustained, and a State govern- 
ment was to be humbled in the eyes 
of the nation before a truce was de- 
clared. It was a class war in every 
sense. The miners had no complaint 
to make against the owners, nor the 
owners against the men. The miners 
and owners ranged themselves in their 
respective classes, wage earner against 
employer. 

Three thousand nervous, high strung 
men were idle. Yet there was very 
little drinking and no disorder beyond 
the occasional brawl between hot- 
headed youngsters. Most of the men 
lay around their cabins reading and 


talking. In one shack a group of miti- 
ers was sprawled around a stove (for 
even in October there is a sharp nip 
in the air in these altitudes) in a cabia 
littered with the detritus from mud- 
caked clothing and heavy miners’ 


boots. The air reeked with the fumes 
of plug-cut consumed in foul pipes. 
The men were arguing, as they had 
been for a week, the merits of the 
strike and chances for success. ; 

“There’s no sympathy in a sympa- 
thetic strike,” asserted Rufe McClin- 
tock. “We have no sympathy for the 
mine owners; they haven’t any for us, 
and none of us have much love for 
those Polacks who started the muss.” 

“Now, see ’ere, Rufe, you don’t mean 
that,” said the little Cornish miner, 
Trevarrow, who was religious; “I 
’aven’t got anything against the mine 
owners, but I'll be ’anged if I’ll work 
eight hours to keep those poor devils 
working twelve down there at Beaver 
City. I’m for ’em.” 

“So am I, as a matter of principle,” 
retorted McClintock, “but a sympa- 
thetic strike works up more bad blood 
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than if we were fighting for our own 
hand. And what’s worse, there’s no 
end to them. It’s like you, Trevarrow, 
boy, when you were called on to lead 
in prayer at church the other night. 
We won't be able to find a place to 
saw off.” 

The roar that went up at Trevar- 
row’s expense temporarily silenced 
him. But not for long. 

“I ear as ‘ow there’s a lot of opera- 
tives in camp,” Trevarrow said, lower- 
ing his voice, “and you know what 
that means, Rufe.” 

“Sure I know,” cried McClintock, 
“it means hell. There’s no profit in an 
orderly strike, for those fellows, and 
they sneak around stirring up trouble 
among the young fellows and the 
toughs. We miners don’t went any 
outrages, but the detective agencies 
don’t care what happens so that they 
get business. Right now they have 
the mine owners scared stiff with their 
lying reports. It’s a safe bet that some 
of those operatives are preaching war 
and extreme measures among our Doys 
now, all the time posing as one of us. 
I tell you, Trevarrow, there’ll be no 
peace in labor matters until these de- 
tective agencies are put out of busi- 
ness. There is no place for them in a 
civilized country.” 

“Yes, but ‘ow are you going to do 
it?” replied Trevarrow. ‘“They’ve got 
something on near every politician in 
the country. Who’s going to vote for 
a bill to put ’em out?” 

The argument waxed louder, but 
ever in a circle as such debates always 
run. ‘Trevarrow, tiring of the talk, 
went to the door of the cabin and was 
looking over the town towards the 
‘plains, which could be seen far off 
in the distance, thousands of feet lower 
than the camp. As he idly stood 
breathing the keen wine-like air, the 
Gold Sovereign shaft house shook like 
a quaking aspen and hurled itself in 
the air in fragments of timber and 
pieces of machinery. A roar and a 
cloud of dust and smoke followed, and 
the little cabin rocked to the air blast 
that struck it like a tornado. The 
crash of hurtling balks of timber fall- 
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ing from a great height added to the 
din. 

“They've blown up the Gold Sover- 
eign shaft house!” shouted Trevarrow. 

Rushing to his bunk he grabbed his 
six shooter. Every man did the same, 
and with a common impulse they ran 
towards the Gold Sovereign, buckling 
on their guns as they went. 

There was nothing to be done at the 
shaft. Where, but a few moments be- 
fore, there had stood a well built shaft 
house, there was now only a crater-like 
hole. Engines, boilers and building 
had disappeared. 

The cabins near by had suffered de- 
plorably, and the screams and cries 
for assistance that came from the ruins 
proclaimed where the first need was. 
McClintock took command of the situ- 
ation instinctively, and was involun- 
tarily obeyed. As fast as men came 
running up they were set at rescue 
work. A thousand willing hands tore 
their way through the ruins, and with 
the natural tenderness of strong men, 
the injured were quickly removed to 
the hospital and the more solidly built 
houses which had stood up against the 
explosion. 

The circle of devastation was sys- 
tematically and thoroughly searched. 
The men, accustomed as they were to 
grewsome sights, were stunned at the 
magnitude of the disaster, and even 
after the last injured person had been 
rescued, stood silently looking over 
the ruins. 

In some mysterious way a rumor 
spread through the crowd that there 
were men cut off from the surface in 
the Gold Sovereign mine, and a rush 
was made towards the shaft. The 
mouth of the shaft had been blown off 
like the muzzle of an exploded gun. 
The explosive had been placed near 
the collar of the shaft, and had not 
only destroyed the entrance, but had 
probably filled the shaft for hundreds 
of feet down with a tangled mass of 
timbers and rock. 

There was no other exit. William 
Lintern, the owner, had steadfastly re- 
fused to obey the State law requiring 
two openings into every mine. Not 
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a miner, he had regarded the State 
regulation of mine operation with a. 
hostile eye. As he controlled the 
political machinery of this and the ad- 
joining county, State inspectors had 
found it discreet to avoid seeing too 
much at the Gold Sovereign. And now, 
the rumor ran, Lintern and his fore- 
man, McFarlane, were below, trapped 
in a snare of their own devisement. 

Lintern was not popular among the 
miners or the other owners. Most of 
the mine managers, and many of the 
owners, had come up from the ranks 
of the men. The camp had only been 
discovered a few years, and there was 
still a strong bond of mutual sympathy 
and respect between miners and the 
owners. But Lintern had always been 
merely an investor who had acquired 
his interests in devious ways. He 
looked upon miners as mere wage- 
earners, and knew nothing of the cus- 
toms of hard rock miners, close riv- 
eted by centuries of tradition. Hence 
he was in constant conflict with the 
mine managers and the miners of the 
district, and it was believed that, but 
for him, there would have been no 
strike. 

So the great mass of men stood 
silently looking at the ruins of the 
workings in which many of them had 
been employed but a short time be- 
fore. DeLand worked his way through 
the crowd and joined McClintock. 

“Rufe,” said DeLand, who was 
manager and principal owner of the 
Conqueror. “This looks pretty bad 
for you boys. What are you going to 
do about it?” 

“Hell,” burst out McClintock, “what 
is there to do?” Then fiercely: “You 
don’t think we did this, do you?” 

“No, not you, nor your sort,” quietly 
rejoined DeLand. “But can you feel 
sure of all your men? But there’s no 
use in discussing the responsibility 
for this outrage. What can be done 
about getting Lintern and McFarlane 
from underground P” 

Rufe McClintock had worked in 
every large mining camp from Bisbee 
to Butte. As a miner, he was ranked 
among the best. He did not work for 
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wages as the majority of the men did, 
but was a tributor, that is, he earned 
his money by receiving a percentage 
of the value of the ore he discovered 
and mined. Among the skilled work- 
ers of the world, there are none better 
than this class of miner. In courage 
and resource, they have few equals, 
and surely no superiors. 

McClintock stood easily, with his 
thumbs in his belt and body relaxed, 
thinking hard. He was a splendid 
specimen of the gold miner. Big and 
broad shouldered, with quick, easy, 
muscular action, he had the physique 
to back up any action that his clear, 
alert mind had decided upon. 

“T can do it, DeLand,” he said, fin- 
ally, “if you back my play.” 

DeLand threw a searching eye into 
McClintock’s, and being satisfied, said 
curtly. 

“To the limit.” 

“T’d sooner save a rattlesnake,” re- 
joined McClintock, who, turning to 
Trevarrow, asked: “Are you on, 
Dave ?” 

“Till Hell freezes over,” was the 
laconic answer. 

Without further parley, McClinton 
climbed on a pile of mine timbers, and 
looking over the men for a moment, 
he spoke his mind: 

“Boys, there are men underground 
in the Sovereign,” he declaimed, “and 
I don’t have to tell you that the only 
way out is blocked. You know what 
they will be saying to-morrow. That 
the miners of Vulcan have done this 
thing. But, as DeLand here says, this 
is no time or place to discuss responsi- 
bility. There may be a way to save 
these men below us. I want a dozen 
good men to come with me to the 
Conqueror to work our way over into 
the Sovereign. Can I get them?” 

Could he get them? They all want- 
ed to go, but of the clamoring mob he 
picked ten old tried miners, and, with 
DeLand, they hastened over to the 
Conqueror shaft house. 

McClintock rapidly organized his 
force. Going into the change room, 
they helped themselves to the mining 
clothes in the lockers and prenared to 
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go underground. As soon as the men 
had changed, they hurried into the 
blacksmith shop and busily sortea out 
sharp drills and picks, ana searched 
for ropes, candles and explosives. 

In the meantime, DeLand had gath- 
ered a small force of his old men to 
clear the shaft house of miners eager 
to help, but who only succeeded in 
getting in the way. The hoisting en- 
gineer and fireman were brought in, 
and they busied themselves in getting 
up steam in the cold boilers. 

DeLand, as soon as he had complet- 
ed his task, hurried to the store room, 
which he opened to issue supplies to 
the rescue party. 

Rufe McClintock looked over the 
stock of tools, and being satisfied, 
called his men together. DeLand 
joined the party as a matter of course. 

“If we go down to the fourth level,” 
abruptly began McClintock, “we can 
get into Johnson’s old workings, and 
then through an upraise into the inter- 
mediate level on the Blue vein. About 
four hundred feet in the intermediate 
we can get into the old open stope 
at the south end of the Sovereign’s 
second level. The ground was bad 
when I found the opening two years 
ago. Probably it has now caved in 
entirely. There is tough work ahead 
of us. We will work two hour shifts. 
I will take charge of one shift and 
Dave Trevarrow will take the other. 
If Mr. DeLand will, I would like him 
to take charge of the surface and send 
us everything we need. I think it will 
be a long job, but I want it understood 
before: we start that it may mean a 
steady pull for thirty hours or more. 
If any one thinks he can’t stand the 
gaff, let him pull out before we start.” 

McClintock had chosen the men 
well; there was not one who was less 
enduring or less resolute than he him- 
self. There was no criticism nor dis- 
cussion as to the plan. The silent men 
knew McClintock, and accepted his 
disposition with the peculiar discipline 
of skilled miners. 

“Ed.,” said DeLand—they were old 
friends—“I will need a lot of timber, 
I am afraid. See that there is plenty 
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on hand if it is called for. Dave, you 
come below with me and look the sit- 
uation over.” 

Picking out three of the men, Mc- 
Clintock and Trevarrow commenced 
loading the bucket, which was swing- 
ing over the black mouth of the shaft, 
with ropes, drills and picks, some 
sticks of dynamite and plenty of can- 
dles. When all was ready, the men 
climbed on the bucket standing on the 
rim, and grasping the rope with one 
hand. That there was only a quarter 
of an inch of sheet steel between the 
soles of their feet and the bottom of 
the shaft a thousand feet below, never 
crossed their minds. 

Giving the signal for descent to the 
400 foot level, the bucket was soon 
gliding rapidly down the shaft with 
its load of men clinging like flies to 
the rope. The men were chatting as 


the bucket sped down, and, as miners 
will after a lay-off, were even jesting. 
In a couple of minutes the cage was 
brought to a standstill exactly oppo- 


site the landing station in which De- 
Land had thrown on the electric light 
from the switch at the surface. Get- 
ting off the bucket with accustomed 
ease, it was unloaded and left swing- 
ing in the shaft. 

Soon the men, laden with tools, were 
moving steadily in Indian file through 
the narrow, dark drifts. In the dim, 
flickering light of the candles, the 
picked men of the Vulcan district be- 
gan to climb the ladders into the great 
open places in the vein which had 
yielded so much of the rich ore that 
had made the place famous. Though 
apparently they moved carelessly 
through the workings, they knew what 
they were doing, and, as they passed 
great slabs of rock barely hanging to 
the walls, McClintock would call the 
attention of Trevarrow to them. 

In the old intermediate level, in 
which there had been no work done 
for several years, the really danger- 
ous work started. Before the men had 
advanced a hundred feet the way was 
blocked with a snarl of broken tim- 
bers and loose rock which had spilled 
through from the old workings above. 
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The Homeric efforts of McClintock 
and his: men form an epic which will © 
be remembered as long as mining is 
conducted in the West. For seventy- 
two hours they endured nerve-racking 
perils and the physical strain of al- 
most unremitting labor in foul mine- 
air. At an altitude of nearly two 
miles above sea level such toil tests 
men’s resisting power to the limit. A 
trained athlete accustomed to low al- 
titudes could not have stood for an 
hour what these men endured for sev- 
enty-two. Every device and _ trick 
known to miners was pressed into ser- 
vice, and when these failed, new ones 
were found or hard slogging work re- 
sorted to. Anything and everything 
was done to push through the long 
stretches of caved ground, and when 
they couldn’t get through they went 
around. 

The old war-horse DeLand could 
not be kept on surface. Passing up 
and down the shaft, he had transport- 
ed all that men could need down to 
the station which he had rigged up 
with the necessities to relieve tired 
and exhausted men. Often he went 
into the heading to encourage and ad- 
vis McClintock and Trevarrow. They 
were once more his men—his Foys— 
and all thoughts of the strike were 
banished. 

When the air became too bad for 
candles to burn and the stench of 
powder smoke and sweating bodies be- 
came too foul to endure, he brought 
long lines of pipe to convey fresh air 
from the compressors. When the men 
came off their shifts, no prize fighter 
between rounds was ever more care- 
fully tended. 

The great throng of miners which 
waited around \the shaft house for 
news from below seemed not to thin 
night or day. They all knew that Mc- 
Clintock bore no love for Lintern, and 
their wonder grew as the story of the 
tremendous efforts of the men below 
filtered’ through. the crowd. 

Two years previously McClintock, 
working as a tributor in the Gold Sov- 
ereign, had found a rich body of ore, 
the royalties from which would have 
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made him independent. A technical 
flaw in the issue of the lease, unno- 
ticed as long as McClintock was in 
barren rock, was taken advantage of 
by the mine owner to take the ore 
from the miner. The case was still in 
the courts, and yet McClintock was 
working as few could work to save 
Lintern. Surely, it was past under- 
standing. 

All sense of the passing of time 
had long left the miners, struggling 
against odds. But such toil as they 
were putting forth makes or breaks. 
They gave a faint cheer as they fin- 
ally burst through the last obstruc- 
tion and entered the main workings of 
the Gold Sovereign. The noise of the 
blasting and the ring of steel on rock 
had apprised Lintern and McFarlane 
that their wait for rescue was coming 
to an end. They, too, had long since 
lost track of time. In the dark for 
forty-eight hours or more, each hour 
seemed endless. 

The two men when found were in 
bad case. The stimulants brought by 
the miners, but which they themselves 
would not touch until their work was 
concluded, quickly revived the mine 
owner and his foreman. With a little 
help they crawled through the work- 
ings and down the old stopes until 
they came to the Conqueror shaft. 

Lintern’s physician met him at the 
station and hurried him to surface in 
the cage, which had been attached to 
the rope instead of the bucket. The 
worn out miners followed, and, so 
strong is habit, they changed clothes 
before leaving the shaft house. A 
clamor burst from the lines of waiting 
men as McClintock’s head appeared 
above the collar of the shaft. But he 
was too tired to heed it. 

As Trevarrow and McClintock 


passed out from the change room, Lin- 
tern, who was talking with DeLand, 
called McIntosh over. 

“McClintock, Mr. DeLand here has 
been telling me what you and your 
partners have done. I am not un- 
grateful,” said the mine owner. “And 
I would like to see you and the others, 
as soon as I am able. You men de- 
serve some reward.” 

McClintock laughed. A week ago 
he would have unleashed his tongue 
and lashed Lintern’s soul with the 
vitriol of his wrath. Now his work- 
weary brain refused to respond to an- 
ger. He was immune from new gusts 
of temper; he was merely content with 
work well done, and only wanted rest. 
As his eyes traveled over the men 
who had been with him, who, worn 
down as they were, would still have 
driven their weary bodies under the 
whip of an unconquerable will, had 
there been a further need, and then 
looked down on the shrunken, putty 
faced Lintern, he felt a rush of pity 
for the man. Money, just money, paid 
all this man’s scores. Dragged from 
a trap created by his own penury, his 
first thought was to pay for the ser- 
vice in money. 

“Mr. Lintern, you don’t understand,” 
said McClintock, in the tired voice of 
the utterly weary man. “You owe us 
nothing. Not even gratitude. What 
we did was not for you, but for the 
good name of the camp.” 

Dragging tired and stumbling feet, 
unheeding the cheers and roars of 
welcome from the multitude of min- 
ers, Trevarrow and McClintock made 
their way half-blindly to their cabin. 
They had met the supreme test that 
comes to all men of their type, and 
had not been shamed before their fel- 
lows. 
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THE PHANTOM BONANZA 


By Arthur N. Chadwick 


ITH a clattering crash the 

rickety door of the Crystal 

Fountain burst inward and 

admitted a stifling whirl of 
dust from the raging sandstorm, in 
the midst of which a choking, sputter- 
ing, speechless individual beckoned 
wildly to the loungers in the dingy 
back room. In less than ten seconds 
every man in the place, including the 
bartender, was out on the warped side- 
walk, peering both ways into the gath- 
ering desert dusk for the cause of the 
irruption. 

Cock-eyed Bill, the disturber of 
their meditations, seemed to be look- 
ing off up the Thorne road, where a 
cloud of dust proclaimed some mov- 
ing thing. As the cloud drew closer, 
they made out a string of four plod- 
ding burros, each staggering beneath 
a burden small of volume, but evi- 
dently great in weight, and trudging 
at the head of the procession was as 
eerie an apparition as sleepy old Haw- 
thorne had seen in a decade. 

“Name it, Bill—you saw it first!” 
roared young Wakeley through the 
gale; but he of the slant eye, chronic 
conversationalist ‘on most occasions, 
stood as though petrified, with a look 
of puzzled apprehension on his wea- 
ther-beaten face. 

The caravan plowed through the 
sand, past the gaping group and on to 
the watering trough at the corner of 
the saloon. The picturesque biped 
piloting the burros kept his head bent 
against the sand-laden wind, and the 
flapping brim of his huge hat shared 
alike with a jungle of flying white 
whiskers in concealing his features. 
Not until the first burro had its muz- 
zle in the trough did he look up, when 
his little, beady eyes, ringed with al- 
kali dust, swept the staring crowd. 

“Good Gawd!” gasped old Cox, 
turning ashy grey, “‘it’s—it’s——” and 


he sidled up to Cock-eyed Bill, the 
only other old-timer there, and whis- 
pered something. Cock-eye was try- 
ing vainly to bring both his orbs to 
a focus on the pilgrim. 

“Evenin’, gentlemen,” quoth the lat- 
ter mildly. “It’s a wee bit breezy the 
night.” 

The sound of his voice galvanized 
Bill into speech. 

“George,” he wheezed into the old 
stage driver’s ear, “it’s sure him!” 
And the two clung to each other like 
a couple of seminary girls facing a 
mouse. 

Old Whiskers knew not, apparently, 
that he had started as much as a rip- 
ple in the even tenor of Hawthorne’s 
way. He fussed about the pack of 
one burro, slid his hand under a fold 
of the burlap and produced a chunk of 
something that shone even in the dusk. 
Then every one knew why the little 
animals had staggered beneath their 
loads. 

It was ore, native silver ore, with a 
sheen and a glitter that bespoke un- 
heard-of value. And at the sight of 
it, Cock-eyed Bill and the stage driver 
leaned against each other and gibbered 
incoherently. 

“It’s fair gude stuff, sire,” burred the 
old grizzly, holding the fragment out 
on a grimy palm. “Aye!” 

The men shouldered closer. Wake- 
ley, who wore an E. M. after his name 
and had a reputation in Nevada mining 
lore, never having seen such rock in 
his life. No more had Dillon, his 
slightly younger assistant, and the 
two stared in blank silence from the 
ore specimen to the odd human speci- 
men holding it. 

Purcell, a prospector unaddicted to 
bonanza fever, squinted at the chunk 
of argent wealth. Whiskers laid it 
atop the hitching post, exposing its re- 
verse side, and Purcell’s eyes resem- 
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bled those of a crab. Still Cock-eye 
and old George stood aloof—they did 
not seem to want a closer look, but 
continued whispering aside. 

“Gentlemen,” wheezed the visitor, 
“T’ve over half a ton like it here, and 
I'll sell the lot for five hundred dol- 
lars. Ye can smelt it in the smithy 
yonder.” 

Don Wakeley’s eyes snapped. He 
knew that five thousand would be 
cheap if the load sampled like that 
which he had seen, and he had three 
hundred in his clothes and knew where 
the other two hundred was forth com- 
ing. 

“Will you let me sample the lot?” 
he asked—the first words any one had 
addressed to the newcomer. 

“Aye, if ye mean business—but I’m 
a bit dry the noo.” 

Wakeley motioned towards the sa- 
loon door. 

“We're all 


dry,” he _ observed. 


“Scotty, go in and get busy. What’ll 
you all take, gentlemen ?” 


There was a concerted movement 
towards the bar within. Wakeley 
paused at the door to hasten the old 
man of the burros. 

“Hey, Don—shut the door!” came 
a voice from inside. ‘We don’t want 
to drink alkali dust!” 

Wakeley closed it and waited. The 
line up at the “mahogany” watched 
the door expectantly. From the dis- 
tant end of the bar Cock-eyed Bill 
aimed one optic at the entrance and 
the other at the array of bottles be- 
hind Scotty. 

“Well,” growled that official, “start 
something!” 

Wakeley opened the door and 
looked out. Then he stuck his head 
out. Then his body followed his head, 
and those within heard him swear elo- 
quently. They followed in a body, 
and soon learned why he blasphemed. 

Where they had left the old pros- 
pector and his staggering, lop-eared 
train, not a sign of man or beast was 
visible. 

The two old-timers got as far as the 
doorway. After one hurried scrutiny 
of the deserted plaza they turned to 
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the bar and seized a- black bottle set 
out by Scotty, each gulping down a 
huge swallow of the fiery courage it 
contained. Both were ghastly grey 
with some mysterious fear. 

The men in front of the saloon be- 
gan to feel it, too. They had discov- 
ered that the dusty roadway was as 
free from tracks of any description as 
though a steam roller had passed over 
it. Every footprint and wheeltrack 
was blown level full of dust, as it had 
been since an hovr after the Bodie 
stage came in at three o’clock. 

They flocked into the Crystal, where 
Bill and the stage driver were holding 
silent communion with Scotty’s ten- 
year rye. In one voice they appealed 
to Bill, whose knocking knees and ashy 
hue betokened some understanding of 
the mystery. 

“Gentlemen,” chattered Bill, “I’m 
plum shook up—Scotty, pass that rye 
again.” And once more he drew heav- 
ily on Scotty’s store. 

“It’s seventeen years now,” he re- 
sumed, “since ol’ Sandy Murchison 
blew. these parts without warnin’ Me 
’n ol’ George here was about the last 
that seen him then, an’ he was sure 
clost to eighty in them days. He— 
he——” 

“T’ll have some o’ that bug-juice, too, 
Bill,” interrupted Cox. The younger 
men drew closer, urging Bill to go on. 

“Maybe some o’ you lads remem- 
ber,” he proceeded, “when Hawthorne 
was a real metrop’lis—when Bodie an’ 
Aurora was like the ol’ time Comstock. 
She was some lively in them days. 
There was money circulatin’ fast— 
why, it wasn’t nothin’ to see fifty thou- 
san’ in yellow stacked on the tables in 
the back room yonder. 

“Tt was in the late ’80’s an’ early 
’90’s that she was liveliest. Lots o’ 
tenderfeet comin’ an’ goin’ always, 
lookin’ fer gilt-edged minin’ oppertoo- 
nities. Some of ’em found ’em—huh, 
George ?” And the two veterans of the 
desert chuckled at memories of gull- 
ible humanity. 

“Tt was in ’89 or thereabouts, an’ just 
such an evenin’ as this, wind an’ all, 
that an ol’ desert rat blew into town, 
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leadin’ four jacks loaded with rock.” 

The rest exchanged glances. Cock- 
eye introduced another gill of liquid 
fire to his copper-lined inwards. 

“The outfit pulls up in front o’ the 
Crystal, an’ has a crowd around it 
quicker’n ye can spill a drink. An’ 
then the ol’ cruiser hauls out some 
chunks o’ what nobody’d never saw 
around these diggin’s before, an’ no- 
body ain’t never saw since—native sil- 
ver.” 

Wakeley started. He remembered 
seeing the tattered pilgrim lay the 
specimen on the hitching post. 

“Wait a minute, Bill,” he inter- 
rupted. He and Dillon went outside 
and investigated by the brief light of 
matches, returning promptly with 
twitching scalps to announce that the 
specimen had disappeared. 

“Natchelly,” observed Cock-eyed 
Bill. “Ye didn’t expect to find it, did 
ye? These I’m tellin’ about was real, 
though; and when ol’ Whiskers ‘’d 


showed ’em to the bunch he says: 


‘Gentlemen, I’ve over half a ton like 
it, here, an’ Pll sell the lot fer five 
hundred dollars.” 

“Just what he said to-night!” blurted 
out Stanwix, the faro dealer. 

“Pree-cisely,” returned Cock-eye. 
“An’ there was a Britisher in the crowd 
—a dook’s son or somethin’—with a 
sack that’d drownd a good swimmer. 
That Britisher knowed his business, 
too; for he made ol’ Whiskers dump 
thet ore in Kelly’s blacksmith shop, 
built a humpin’ fire in the forge, an’ 
in less ’n a-hour had his five hundred 
back, an’ as much more. 

“It clogged the tuyere o’ the forge 
so with silver he couldn’t do no more 
that night, so we all moseyed back 
here to talk it over. We found Whis- 
kers here paralyzed drunk, whoopin’ 
it up over the wheel, buyin’ fer the 
house, an’ gen’lly showin’ what kind 
of a time a prospector can have on 
five centuries. 

“Whiskers lasted till midnight, an’ 
then quit without the price o’ his 
breakfast; which the fun bein’ over, 
things quieted down some. We dropped 
off one by one to hunt the hay, figurin’ 
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on seein’ him in the mornin, when he’d 
sobered up an’ gettin’ a line on where ~ 
his rock come from. 

“Next mornin’ we started out about 
breakfast time to look him up. We 
scoured this here town, gentlemen, 
from the court house to the last Piute 
tepee—an’ that was all the good it 
done us. Nobody knowed when he’d 
went or where. 

“The Britisher didn’t care; fer by 
the time he’d spent the day in Kelly’s 
blacksmith shop, payin’ Piute bucks 
four bits a hour to blow the bellers, he 
was seven thousan’ dollars to the good, 
an’ then some. Nobody here never 
seen such rock! The silver run like 
butter in that there forge, an’ Kelly 
cleaned up three hundred odd from the 
leavin’s. 

“Fer three weeks ol’ Whiskers an’ 
his ore was everybody’s guess. Then 
the gold strike over on Corey Peak 
made us all ferget him an’ his silver; 
but one night, jest a month an’ a day 
after his big night, him an’ his little 
jacks come ploddin’ across the plaza 
like they had before. 

“Nobody seen him till he hit the 
town, so nobody knowed which side he 
come from; but he went through the 
same performance as before—only this 
time there was some biddin’, severial 
wantin’ a look-in. 

“This time he sold out fer a even 
thousan’ to Lem Walters, who run the 
Crystal in them days. Lem’s head 
was long, though, an’ he didn’t do no 
forge smeltin’. He shipped the stuff 
to San Francisco instid, an’ netted jes’ 
under ‘leven thousan’ on it. 

“Lord, what a time Whiskers had 
that night! We tried to pump him— 
might as well ’a’ tried pumpin’ oil out 
o’ Walker Lake. All we learned was 
that his name was Sandy Murchison, 
an’ that he could pack more bad whis- 
key ’n any man in Esmeralda County. 

“Sandy’s pile petered out about one 
o’clock, but he was jest as happy with- 
out it—an’ a derned sight safer. When 
he dozed off in a chair we dee-tailed 
Jim Rafferty to keep cases on him, an’ 
put Dave Winston, the owl barkeep, 
wise, too. Then we all hit fer blan- 
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kets, an’ as we passed the side door 
we seen his burros all sleepin’ standin’ 
up. 
PeWhen the Chink come in at day- 
light to swamp out, he woke up Jim 
an’ Dave. Sandy wa’n’t there. Him 
an’ his burros had went their way 
without sayin’ good-bye or leavin’ 
their address. We was some put out 
with Dave an’ Jim, but it didn’t do no 
good to cuss, so we jest settled down 
to wait. 

“This time five weeks loafed by, 
durin’ the which every able-bodied 
man in Hawthorne combed every range 
east, south an’ west—nobody figurin’ 
he’d come out o’ the lake. Then in 
breezes Sandy again. 

“Same ol’ rigamarole—sold his 
pack, had one swell jamboree, then hit 
the trail, leavin’ us no wiser. He plum 
got on our nerves, an’ every month or 
so fer near six months we went 
through the same performance. Fin- 
ally, late in the fall, ol’ Sandy failed 
to show when his time come around. 

“We waited a week, an’ then the 
town went huntin’ fer him. We cov- 
ered every range inside o’ fifteen mile, 
an’ every acre o’ desert in sight. The 
last party in run across the carcass 0’ 
one o’ the burros, picked clean as a 
Thanksgivin’ turkey where it’d fell 
under the pack. An’ the pack was 
native silver rock—same ol’ stuff, 
richer ’n ever—so we figured we would 
never see Sandy Murchison again.” 

Bill paused and reached for the bot- 
tle. That container of comfort passed 
from man to man down the long line. 
Nobody had any comment to voice. As 
if by spoken assent, every man made 
a move to start for his respective quar- 
ters—and Scotty hastily emptied his 
till and joined them, deeming it un- 
necessary to keep the Crystal’s hospi- 
table doors open later. 

In his dingy room at the Nucleus 
Hotel, Wakeley lay awake for hours, 
puzzling over the unheard-of episode 
of the evening, and trying to fit in with 
jt an elusive raemory that baffled his 
wits. Finally he gave his pillow a 
satisfied thump and fell asleep. 

At daybreak the next morning he 


was well out on the desert, skirting 
the foot of the lake, and heading his 
cayuse for a many-colored spur of the 
range lying along its eastern side—a 
spur known as the “calico peaks.” He 
once had done some lone prospecting 
in that desolate region. 

In an hour and a half he was well 
into the foothills of the range, and an- 
other hour brought him to the summit 
of a saddle joining two of its pinna- 
cles. Here he dismounted, took a long 
pull at his canteen and gave his pinto 
a sip from the crown of his hat. Then 
he sat down for a look about him. 

Soon he rose abruptly, and leading 
the pinto, plowed down the steeper 
side of the ridge through treacherous 
slide-rock until almost to the canyon’s 
bottom. A short search disclosed 
some scars in the earth’s unlovely sur- 
face, evidently not made by the ele- 
ments. A long open cut was visible, 
terminating in the nearly obliterated 
portal of a caved-in tunnel. Both cut 
and tunnel were so filled up and over- 
grown with scrub sagebrush as almost 
to escape the eye. 

To try and enter the drift alone was 
folly. Wakeley searched the ground 
about the old workings, and found re- 
mains of a rude stone forge, traces of 
fire, a piece of rusted steel and frag- 
ments of tin cans. Then he saw what 
he was seeking—a low heap of rocks 
which had once been a “discovery 
monument;” and between two of the 
rocks he found a battered tobacco box, 
from which he gingerly took a scrap 
of paper, flimsy and yellow with age. 

The slip bore, remaining of what 
had been a rudely scrawled location 
notice, these fragments: 
“—__ ATED ——___- 

& 889. 
“—__CHISON.” 

As Wakeley read the faded charac- 
ters his flesh crawled. He dropped 
the slip back into the box and was 
about to return it to the crevice when 
a rattlesnake sounded its shrill warn- 
ing, and an ugly head flashed from be- 
hind the pile. Leaping back, he flung 
the box among the stones and drew 
his revolver to kill the reptile. Then 
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he changed his mind and returned the 
weapon to its holster. 

Seizing the pinto’s bridle, he flung 
himself into the saddle, thundered 
down the canyon’s dry wash bottom 
like Paul Revere reincarnate, and did 
not pull up until he was a mile out of 
the foothills on the broiling desert. He 
spurred the pinto on towards Haw- 
thorne, shimmering through the heat 
devils nine miles away, but seeming 
only two, and in a little more than an 
hour was in the plaza. 

Cock-eyed Bill, emerging from the 
Crystal, needed but one look at the 
pinto to know that Wakeley had trav- 
eled far and fast. When Don piloted 
him to the seclusion of his own shanty 
for a talk, he fairly fidgeted to know 
what it all meant; and when the twain 
emerged, Bill was so full of suppressed 
excitement that he sputtered like a 
safety valve about to blow off. They 
kept their counsel, however, knowing 
what would happen if they did not. 

Just as the first rays of the next 
morning’s sun were gilding Mount 
Grant’s bald spot, three horsemen 
slipped out of Hawthorne to the north- 
ward, directly towards the lake. In 
the middle rode Mr. William Brennan 
—otherwise Cock-eyed  Bill—and 
flanking him rode Wakeley and Dillon. 
They continued northward until they 
reached the lake, for they did not 
want the necessity of explaining to 
possible travelers on the main road 
whither they were going with prospect- 
ing tools on their saddles. At the 
water’s edge they turned towards the 
rising sun. 

By seven o’clock they had reached 
the foothills. Wakeley took the lead 
now, and soon picked up his tracks of 
the morning before. Presently he 
turned the pinto from the bottom of 
the draw up which they had been rid- 
ing, and followed the tracks up the 
side of the ridge. Just below its sum- 
mit he paused for the others. 

“You can see the place from the top 
of this saddle,” he said, as they drew 
up beside him. They pushed on to 
the crest and peered over into the can- 
yon beyond. The younger men 
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started down the other side, Bill fol- 
lowing gingerly. Soon they dismounted 
and led their horses through the slid- 
ing basalt fragments, with a clatter- 
ing that awoke the echoes in the lonely 
canyon. 

Across the rock slide, Wakeley 
paused and looked about, studying the 
surroundings with a puzzled face. 
That he was on the spot where he 
had stood on the preceding morning 
was beyond question. His own tracks 
and those of the pinto were plainly 
visible in the sandy slope; and farther 
down the canyon he saw the deep hoof 
prints in the gravelly wash, left as he 
tore from the spot; but the closest 
scrutiny disclosed not the remotest 
trace of any other break in the ground, 
new or ancient. 

Wakeley doubted his senses. Baf- 
fled, he looked into the eyes of the 
others, and saw there evidences of the 
same feelings as those which had im- 
pelled him in his headlong gallop from 
the place the day before. 

Words were unnecessary. They 
knew Wakeley too well to question the 
truth of what he had told them. Dillon 
and Brennan joined him in his search, 
and the three covered every foot of 
ground in the canyon above and be- 
low them for two hundred yards. All 
they found was rugged basalt and 
burned, weather-scarred “malapai,” as 
innocent of any trace of man’s work as 
the surface of the moon. 

The tunnel and monument were not 
there! 

Silently they returned to the horses, 
led them to the bottom of the canyon 
and mounted. With one — accord 
they wanted to get out of those mys- 
tery-haunted hills and into the open 
desert. The old pioneer led the van, 
riding like a Cossack, and Wakeley 
and Dillon thundered close behind. 

As they sped down that silent gash 
in the treeless hills, there came after 
them an eerie sound that made them 
shiver in their saddles. It may have 
been the echoing crash of a bounding 
fragment of basalt, dislodged from the 
steep wall of the canyon. It may have 
been ghostly, mocking laughter. 














his little room in the Sulto, the 

strains of “Traumarei” running 

through his brain. It was his 
favorite melody, and he had played it 
on his mellow-toned old violin in the 
twilight of half the States in the Union. 
He had traveled a great deal, and 
always with one companion—his vio- 
lin. Other dear companions he had 
found and left again along the path 
which he trod; but this one had been 
with him through it all, and had com- 
forted him when his heart was sad 
and shared his gladness when he was 
glad. 

Rex closed the door, whistling softly 
now the opening bars of the melody, 
and eager to take up his beloved vio- 
lin and play it through in the Califor- 
nia twilight, which was just shrouding 
in mystic beauty the city of Los An- 
geles. 

He stepped briskly toward the cor- 
ner in which he had been keeping the 
precious instrument, but paused, his 
whistling ceasing suddenly and a look 
of alarm coming into his blue eyes 
as they quickly searched the room. His 
face turned suddenly white, his hand 
brushed back a lock of brown hair 
and remained for a moment pressed 
against his forehead as he stood mo- 
tionless as if trying to realize an un- 
familiar situation; then he held out 
both hands toward the place where 
“Old Brownie” had been, and with a 
muffled cry of “My God; it’s gone!” 
he sank into a chair, his face buried 
in his hands and his shoulders heav- 
ing. For many minutes he sat thus; 
then he arose and told the proprietor 
of his loss and notified the police. 
No trace of the violin could be 
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The Spell of “Old Brownie” 
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found; and Rex’s companion of years 
was greatly missed. He might have 
bought another violin; but he could 
not thus recover the companionship 
which he had lost. No other violin 
would respond to his caress or to his 
mood. 

_ As the months passed and Rex trav- 
eled into other States his eyes searched 
every violin case that he saw, every 
show window that he passed where in- 
struments were displayed, and his ears 
were ever alert at concert and opera 
for the voice of his lost companion. 
But a year passed without bringing 
him within hearing distance of that 
sweet instrumental, though to him, 
heart-comforting voice. He returned 
to Los Angeles, still thinking of his 
lost violin. 

Meanwhile, the tender, appealing 
voice of “Old Brownie” had reached 
the discerning ear of Alma Richards, 
a pretty and accomplished soloist and 
teacher, as she was passing a little 
Fifth street pawn shop. She paused 
before the open door and listened. The 
Jewish proprietor was trying to sell the 
instrument to a young man who could 
play only a little, and who, not recog- 
nizing the excellence of tone-quality 
which the violin possessed, balled at 
the price of $40. He went away with- 
out buying, to the extreme disappoint- 
ment of the proprietor. 

“What have you there—an old one?” 
asked Miss Richards, who had entered 
quietly. 

“Sure!” replied the old Jew. “De 
fellow vat pawned dat violeen tell me 
it vas very oldt. I giff him money, und 
he say he sure coom pack; ubber he 
no coom; so I sell it now for twenty- 
five dollars.” 












THE SPELL OF “OLD BROWNIE.” 


Miss Richards looked the violin 
over, placed it under her chin and 


The tone seemed to 
She bought the in- 


played a little. 
plead with her. 
strument. 

For the next few months, Alma 
played “Old Brownie” at her concerts 
and was more warmly received than 
ever before. Something in “Old 
Brownie’s” tone reached the hearts 
of all who listened. Alma tried to 
analyze that tone to determine what 
peculiar quality it had. She could 
not make the deduction, however, ex- 
cept that it pleaded half sobbingly. 
She could not help loving “Old Brow- 
nie,” and the more she loved and 
caressed the dear old instrument the 
sweeter became its tone; but still it 
pleaded. This had a peculiar effect 
upon Alma, and at length she began to 
wonder about the violin’s history. She 
decided to trace it back as far as pos- 
sible, to see what she could learn 
about it. 

Returning to the little shop, she 
asked the old Jew to tell her what 
sort of person had pawned the vio- 
lin. He remembered distinctly, he 
told her, that the young man appeared 
to be worried when he came in, and 
that, fearing the instrument had been 
stolen, he was about to refuse giving 
him anything on it, when a Jewish 
friend, who could play, picked up the 
violin and played on it; then winked 
expressively, indicating that it was a 
fine instrument; so he decided to take 
it without question. He gave her the 
name which the young man had 
signed; but this, she knew, would 
prove fictitious if the violin had been 
stolen. 

A search through the city directory 
failed to disclose the name, and she 
decided that the violin was stolen 
property. Nevertheless, she was de- 
termined to learn something about its 
history, if she could; and, moreover, 
she felt an added reason now for trac- 
ing it—a sense of duty. 

Alma had run the gamut of her in- 
vestigations, and knew not what more 
to do. That some one had lost a 
violin which had been highly prized 
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she felt certain; but she knew of no 
way in which to find out who the loser 
was. Advertisements in the news- 
papers failed to bring a reply, so she 
was forced to reluctantly give up the 
search. 

Back in the “Angel City” once more 
with the breath of the Southland in 
his nostrils, on a cool, bright evening, 
Rex was walking leisurely down 
Broadway, his mind filled with 
thoughts of romance and beauty, two 
elements that pervade the “land of 
sunshine and flowers.” Unconsciously, 
he bore his head a little higher than 
usual, and his heart beat lightly as he 
strolled, feeling a spirit of good-will 
toward the world. The bright lights 
revealed stylish gowns, daintily slip- 
pered feet and smiling faces, the fea- 
tures of which appeared to be wrought 
in peace. A feeling of buoyancy 
came upon him. He began to whistle 
—Traumarei. 

Rex was passing Blanchard’s Hall 
when he caught sight of a poster an- 
nouncing a concert by Miss Alma 
Richards. There was a picture of the 
girl with a violin. He remembered 
now that he had heard considerable 
about her ability as a soloist, and he 
decided to attend the concert. 

Miss Richards began to play, and, 
while she held the keen attention of 
everybody in the audience, there was 
one who sat spellbound, leaning far 
forward in his seat, drinking in every 
note. Her music reached his heart. 
There was something sweeter about 
it, he thought, than any that he had 
ever before heard; and he could not 
help thinking that the voice of “Old 
Brownie,” though slightly varied by 
the artist’s personality, ran through 
the melodies. 

“Tf it isn’t my old companion,” he 
mused, “it’s the only violin I’ve ever 
heard that might replace mine.” He 
decided to meet the player after the 
concert and have a look at the violin. 

As Rex reached this conclusion, 
Miss Richards bowed smilingly in ac- 
knowledgement of profuse applause, 
and, laying a warm, animated cheek 
upon the shiny brown body of the 
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violin, she closed her eyes, her grace- 
ful body swaying rhythmically, and 
the sweet melody of “Traumarei” was 
wafted out in encore to the silent, at- 
tentive audience. As the opening notes 
reached his ears, Rex half rose, mur- 
muring in a suppressed call, “Old 
Brownie!” Then he sank back into 
his seat again, enraptured, his heart 
feasting upon the now unmistakable 
voice of his long-lost companion. 
Filled with happiness and triumph 
at the reception with which her pro- 
gram was meeting, and more than ever 
before pleased with the way in which 
the violin responded to her mood, 
Alma was throwing her very soul into 
the simple, beautiful strains of “Trau- 
marei,” and it seemed that she had 
never before fully realized how beau- 
tiful this old melody really was. She 
thrilled with rapture as she realized 


that she was playing to-night with. 


expression which she had long sought, 
but had never before been able to at- 
tain, and the sweet old violin seemed 
to lift her heart’s love and empty it 
out into the melody. She finished half 
in laughter and half in tears, to find 
friends gathering about her, congratu- 
lating her upon the signal success of 
her concert. 

Alma was in the act of wrapping 
the violin, preparatory to placing it in 
the case, when Rex approached her, 
introducing himself, and, after com- 
plimenting her upon her playing, asked 
if he might see her violin. She gave 
the instrument an admiring glance as 
she held it out to him. He stood for 
one brief instant looking at it; Then 
he clasped it in his arms, kissed the 
shiny body and lay his cheek caress- 
ingly upon it as he sobbed: “Dear 
‘Old Brownie,’ I have found you at 
last!” 

For several minutes Alma did not 
molest him. She knew at once what 
it meant. At length Rex roused him- 
self and begged her pardon. “When 
will you be at leisure for a short 
time?” he asked. “I wish to talk with 
about this violin.” 

Alma gave him the number of her 
studio and told him that he might call 
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there on the following afternoon. 

Rex arrived at the appointed hour 
and found Alma sitting in pensive 
mood, with “Old Brownie” across her 
lap. She was looking down wistfully 
at the fine old instrument, and did not 
heed his entry through the open door, 
nor did she awaken from her reverie 
until he stood before her saying: 
“Miss Richards-” 

“Pardon me,” she said. “I was just 
thinking of ‘Old Brownie,’ as you call 
this dear old violin, and wondering if 
I could bear to part with it. I suppose 
you intend taking it away from me. 
Was it stolen from you?” 

“Yes, and you cannot imagine how 
much I have missed it,” he said, an- 
swering her last question first. 

“T can imagine that you have missed 
it very much,” she replied. “I know 
how I shall miss it if you take it away 
now.” 

“Have you fallen in love with it, 
too?” he asked. 

“T’m afraid so,” she answered. 

Then she told him how “Old 
Brownie’s” pleading tone had first at- 
tracted her and how she had tried in 
vain to learn its history. “It seemed 
always to be pleading,—calling,” she 
said. “Perhaps it was calling for 
you?” 

“You teach here between concerts, 
I suppose ?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” she replied. 
living that way.” 

“Of course, I am willing to pay you 
what you gave for the violin, or more, 
if you ask it,” he told her. 

“Oh, but, must I part with it, Mr. 
Bonner? May I not keep it a little 
longer? You may come here to see it 
and play on it whenever you wish to 
if you will leave it here for a while,” 
she suggested. 

There was a note of pleading in 
her voice which caused him to hesi- 
tate. He thought of how much it 
would mean to her to give up the in- 
strument. Remembering how lonely 
he had been without it, he decided to 
do as she had suggested. “But,” he 
warned her, “I shall be coming here 
very often to play, and shall expect 


“I make my 
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you to play for me sometimes, too.’ 

“Oh, thank you.” she said grateful- 
ly. “You may come every evening if 
you wish. I shall be pleased to hear 
you play.” 

For the next few months few even- 
ings came without finding them to- 
gether, playing by turns and caressing 
“Old Brownie.” At times they each 
had a hand on the violin and then 
something seemed to forbid their 
speaking and they remained silent, 
wondering what strange power of at- 
traction lay in the vibraut fibres of 
the old violin. 

“IT am going away soon,” Rex told 
her one evening as they sat, she hold- 
ing the violin and he polishing it with 
a piece of silk cloth. 

“And how about ‘Old Brownie?’” 
she asked without looking up at him. 

He was silent for several minutes, 
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during which time he continued to 
polish the instrument. At length he 
spoke with suppressed emotion, watch- 
ing the effect of his words upon Alma’s 
face: 

“It would be very hard to part with 
‘Old Brownie.’ Would you not find it 
so, too?” 

“Indeed I should,” she answered, 
“and I’m afraid that I am somewhat 
selfish; for I do not like to think about 
giving it up.” 

“We might have it in partnership,” 
he suggested slowly, seemingly feel- 
ing his way into the subject. “Would 
you like to go with ‘Old Brownie,’ 
little girl, and take care of it for me?” 

Alma hid a glowing cheek against 
the glossy old tone-king and kissed it 
as she replied: 

“Yes, Rex, I want to go with ‘Old 
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OCTOBER 


The spiders weave their jewelled threads 
To deck October’s gown,— 

And dewdrops spill rare diamond gems 
To grace her gorgeous crown. 

The locust drones a lullaby 
Amidst the stubble grass, 

And thistles strew the way with down 
Where’er her footsteps pass. 

A gaudy fleet of silken leaves, 
With sails of red and gold, 

Glide o’er the brook that tosses pearls, 
From every sapphire fold. 

The sumachs wave their crimson flags 
Where elderberries nod, 

And crickets hum a requiem low, 
"Neath plumes of goldenrod. 

The pines a fragrance rich exhale 
From forest aisles grown dim, 

And like a halo, twilight gleams 
About the hilltop’s rim. 

Then moonbeams stir the purple grapes 
That tremble on the vine,— 

And from a glass with jewels rimmed, 
Night quaffs October’s wine. 
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HE BOY sprang up the hotel 
steps, his fine young face aglow 
with eagerness. 

“Girl,” he breathed softly, 
as a slim young creature appeared, al- 
most as if by magic, on the top step. 

“Girl,” he repeated as in awe. 

“Donald,” she slipped her cool little 
hand in his big brown one, and smiled 
up at him. “Let’s go, somewhere, 
anywhere. I want to get away from 
it all,” her eyes wandering vaguely 
around the wide porch as she placed a 
big, floppy white hat on her dusky 
hair. 

The sun sank, as they stood there, 
looking at each other and finding pleas- 
ure in the mere nearness of the other’s 
presence, like a huge, fiery ball in the 
west tinting the skies with soft purples 
and gold. The shadows grew longer 
and longer, as from across the lake 
drifted the faint, alluring strains of the 
hotel orchestra. A bird in a tree top 
high called as loudly to its mate as it 
was possible, and the answering echo 
came back mockingly from the low, 
surrounding hills. 

The girl and the man strolled lin- 
geringly through the cooling green 
shade of the forest. The mystery of 
the twilight enthralling them in its 
mystic beauty, and pleading silently 
with them to love and to be loved. 

“Girl,” said the man, suddenly 
breaking the uncanny stillness. “Girl, 
you are even more beautiful to-night 
than ever before.” 

The girl laughed happily and smiled 
up at him. He was such a boy, a great 
big overgrown lovable boy. In the 
soft twilight glow her beauty seemed 
to the man to be almost unearthly. The 
finely chiseled face, framed by a halo 
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of dusky hair and lighted with a pair 
of clear, gray eyes, was one to win 


any one. The slim, graceful figure in 
its clinging violet and gold draperies 
was poised as a bird ready for flight. 
The man grasped the firm, round, 
white arm almost roughly. 

“My Butterfly Girl,” he whispered 
tensely. “For the second I was afraid 
you were going to fly away as a butter- 
fly would, as the yellow emperor, your 
namesake, would flit away when he 
tired of a mate.” 

Again the girl’s deep, throaty 
laughter rang out, sweet and clear. 
“Oh, Don, you are so—so——” she 
paused as if seeking a word. “So re- 
freshingly young and original. Please 
let go. You are hurting my arm.” 

The man’s grasp slowly loosened. 
“Promise,” he pleaded. ‘Promise you 
won’t go away—ever.” 

The girl’s face darkened. ‘Go 
away,” she repeated dazedly. “Go 
away! But, boy, you and I can’t stay 
here and play forever. We have our 
work to do in the world, you and I.” 

The man caught her to him and 
pressed kiss after kiss on her serious, 
upturned face. “Girl, girl, dear, I love 
you, love you so. You can’t, you must 
not leave me. I want you, need you 
—for my wife,” he added reverently. 

The girl tore herself free, and stood 
panting in the path, her eyes seeking 
the man’s like those of a frightened 
bird pleading with its captor. “Boy, 
you must not,” she cried, her hands on 
her breast and trying vainly to over- 
come her agitation. “You must not. It 
is folly, the folly of the twilight hour.” 
Her voice caught in a sob and broke. 
“Please, please don’t spoil our beauti- 
ful friendship.” 









THE BUTTERFLY AND THE MOTH. 


The man stared in amazement at the 
little figure in yellow. ‘Why, little 
girl,” bewilderment in every tone, 
“why, girl. What have I done? Don’t 
you understand? I love you, want you 
for always, as my wife.” 

She shook her head sadly. “Don’t, 
boy. Not to-night anyway, please. I 
want to be happy with you just for this 
night. Let me kiss you once, and— 
and then don’t ever speak of such a 
thing again.” Her strong young arms, 
pulsing with the fire of healthy wo- 
manhood, found their way around his 
neck and she kissed the man passion- 
ately, on the lips, once, twice, thrice. 
To the man it was like the benediction 
of a priest, something divine, heavenly 
from above. The girl laughed a little 
unsteady laugh. “Now the madness 
of the night is over, isn’t it. We are 
two sensible people again.” She 
smoothed back her hair and glanced at 
him sideways. “Please, boy, take me 
back to the hotel. I’m tired.” 

Not another word passed between 
the two, until the hotel was reached. 
“Good-night, Donald, dear,” the girl 
murmured shyly, putting out her hand. 
“Good-night, boy,” and before the man 
could reply, she had entered the big 
hotel. 

“Telegram, miss.” The clerk hand- 
ed her a little yellow envelope. 

The girl slowly broke the seal and 
hurriedly scanned the few typewritten 
lines. “I am called away,” she said, 
evenly, as if she hadn’t known the con- 
tents before opening the envelope. “I 
must leave to-night. There is a train 
out at 11 something, isn’t there?” 

“Eleven-thirty,” consulting a time- 
table. “Shall I send a maid to your 
room to help you pack?” The clerk’s 
voice was suave. The girl had been 
a lucrative guest during her six weeks’ 
stay. 

The girl smiled at him. “No, thank 
you. I shall have plenty of time, and 
can manage nicely.” She might have 
added: “My trunk has been packed 
since morning.” 

The young clerk watched her as she 
slowly ascended the stairs, and listened 
unconscious of the fact till he heard 
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her gain her room and the door close. 
Even the night clerk had not been blind 
to the girl’s charms. 

The girl closed the door quietly and 
stood before the long mirror, gazing 
contemplatively at the little gay fig- 
ure reflected therein. ‘Good-bye,” she 
cried hysterically, her voice breaking 
in a strangling sob. “Good-bye, you 
happy, frivolous thing; good-bye for 
another year.” 

With frantic fingers she tore at the 
fastenings of the filmy gown, and threw 
it in a heap into the trunk that stood 
open as if to receive it. With a de- 
liberation almost unnatural, she shook 
out the rippling mass of dusky hair 
and brushed it primly back from her 
broad, white forehead, into a sleek 
knot at the nape of her neck. Calmly, 
she wiped the pink off her smooth 
cheeks and the red from her full lips. 
The soft, violet lines that had lent an 
added charm to the unfathomable gray 
eyes were wiped away roughly. A 
gray dress—cut in severe tailored 
fashion—she grabbed from its hook 
and slipped over her head. 

“Butterfly? Rot. What a sham it 
all is,” the now colorless lips curved 
cynically. “His butterfly girl.” A 
hard laugh, so different from the care 
free, girlish one of an hour before, 
issued from her full, white throat. “A 
moth, a gray moth. How can I go 
back? How can you?” she demanded 
of the nun-like figure reflected in the 
glass. 

With the change of clothes the char- 
acter of the woman in them seemed to 
have changed, too. When she discard- 
ed the soft, clinging, purply gold gown, 
the gay, light-hearted, loving, lovable 
girl disappeared, and with the donning 
of the nun-like gray the girl had 
changed into a woman, sedate—sad— 
even worn. The eyes were still the 
same unfathomable gray, but an infin- 
ite expression of sadness had stolen 
into them. The cheeks were full and 
round, but colorless, and the lips 
curved downward as if weary of life, 
instead of upward with laughter and 
joy. Suddenly her eyes fell from the 
reflection in the mirror to the slip of 
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yellow paper lying face upward on the 
dressing table. The woman snatched it 
up and frantically tore it in a hundred 
pieces. 

“Tt’s a lie. I’ma lie. Always a lie. 
Go back. Back to Hell. Six weeks 
of Heaven and forty-six of Hell. Is it 
worth it?” She beat her tiny hands 
together, passionately. “Boy, boy, 
how can I leave you? I love you so. 
Oh, boy dear, why did I allow myself 
to love you. Another year. And each 
year I’m a little older, wearier, and a 
little more worn. How long will it 
last ?” as 

A gentle knock at the door and a 
servile voice interrupted her wild rant- 
ing. “The carriage, that you ordered, 
Miss, is waiting.” 

Methodically she locked the trunk, 
pulled a little black hat down on her 
head and tied a heavy veil over her 
face. “It’s the end,” she whispered 
in awe. “The end. It will never be 
the same again.” She gazed regret- 


fully around the dainty room that had 
beheld her joyous comings and goings 


for the past six weeks. “Good-bye, 
dear room.” A bright tear glistened 
on her lashes. Hastily brushing them 
away, and a cynical smile on her stern 
white lips, she closed the door, almost 
reverently, and slowly descended the 
stairs. 
* * * ok 

The boy rushed up the porch steps, 
and looked eagerly up and down the 
broad veranda for the girl’s familiar 
little figure. No girl was in sight. He 
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entered the exchange, a feeling of 
foreboding coming over him and a look 
of disappointment on his handsome 
lover’s face. It was the first time the 
girl had failed to meet him. 

“Mmm—the Butterfly—er—Miss—” 
he stammered, blushing, in his eager- 
ness to see her the girl’s name had 
completely slipped his mind. 

“Mr. Donald Mitchell?” the clerk 
inquired politely. He, too, had seen 
the girl and the boy together much too 
often to suit him. The clerk handed 
him a letter. 

“This was left for you.” 

“Left for me,” the man repeated, 
dazedly, gazing at the clear, firm, un- 
familiar writing, and tearing open the 
envelope, read: 


“My Boy: Forgive me. I must go 
away. It’s all wrong. I’m not free to 
love or to be loved. But free or not 
free, you are the first and only man I 
have ever loved, or ever will love. Do 
not try to find me: it will be useless. 
Maybe sometime, somewhere, we'll 
meet again, and until then please for- 
give and forget. 

“Your broken-hearted, 
“BUTTERFLY GIRL.” 


The boy, suddenly made a grown 
man, raised a haggard, drawn face 
from the girl’s tear stained little note. 
Then with a heart rending moan of 
grief, he thrust the note into his pocket, 
and stumbled blindly down the steps 
into—oblivion. 





DISORDER 


The hedge is clipped so straight, the garden grows 
In ordered calm perfection, shrub and tree. 
Thank God the sunset bars lie not in rows, 
Thank God the stars are scattered carelessly; 
That flowers know no rule but blossom free, 
That birds wait not to sing in turn at all; 
God left the mountains as they chanced to fall, 
And did not stop to straighten up the sea. 


Mary CAROLYN DAVIES. 





IN THE INTENDED PLACE 


By Oney Fred Sweet 


W HEN I WENT to California 
last summer expecting to 
find my friend, Will Spen- 

cer, a doctor of dentistry, in 
one of the coast towns, I discovered 
that I would have to journey farther— 
down into the Imperial Valley—where 
he had turned a doctor of dairying. 

“I suppose you are one of my old 
friends who thinks I’ve failed because 
I didn’t stay by the profession that 
had been picked out for me,” he 
smiled, after we had enchanged greet- 
ings at the station. 

“But you were one of the best men 
in the class,” I exclaimed, trying to 
get used to him again, with the tan so 
thick on his ‘face and the sombrero 
with a tilt to it that seemed as natural 
as you please. “You i 

“I know,” he cut in, “but listen—” 

And as we drove along toward the 
ranch he told me the story—how little 
incidents all through life had played 
their part in finally landing him where 
I found him—the one place in all the 
world, according to his theory, where 
the Lord, in the first place, intended he 
should be. 

“When I was a carefree kid back in 
a little Iowa county seat town,” he 
began, “a cow was just a cow. Her 
feed cost us nothing, or at least I 
thought it didn’t, as we had our own 
pasture. The cows brought us a calf 
every year, and I knew that was nec- 
essary in order to keep them milking 
good. Reai kid days, those were, with 
a free run of the fields, and such 
woods and streams as the prairie vicin- 
ity afforded. I suppose to-day you 
would call our old gang boy scouts. 
The only thing that cut into my play 
was our little garden of an acre or 


so, and the two cows that I had to 
milk. I sold the milk to neighbors. 
Such money as I made those days 
from selling the milk and the garden 
produce I didn’t make with the idea of 
having it make more money for me. 
How was I to know at that age and 
with such experiences as I had had in 
life that the easiest way to get money 
was to have your money work for you. 
Still, I might have learned that lesson 
at that time if I had been so inclined, 
as the following incident will illus- 
trate: 

“One summer when I was about 
twelve, my chum, Frank Hopkins, and 
I, got a job with a farmer about two 
miles out of town. It was during the 
haying season, and I remember I 
drove a team of twenty year old mules 
on a buckrake, and ‘Hoppie’ drove the 
horse on the stacker. We walked home 
and back every morning and night. 
We got breakfast at home and dinner 
at the farm. At the end of the first 
day I proposed to ‘Hoppie’ that we 
walk home to supper. 

“‘Nope,’ said Hoppie, decisively, 
‘we get our supper here. We’ve paid 
for it.’ 

“And so we stayed, but it had never 
entered my mind before that a meal 
cost anything excepting at a hotel or 
restaurant. You see, Hoppie was a. 
financier, even as a kid. 

“We worked ten days for that 
former for fifty cents a day, but he 
took out twenty-five cents when he 
paid us because we went to work late 
two mornings on account of the dew 
on the hay. My $4.50, if I remember 
rightly, went for some cartridges for 
my rifle, ice cream, rides on the penny- 
go-round that was visiting the town, 
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while two dollars I saved for the 
county fair two weeks ahead. 

“The beginning of school in Septem- 
ber was a great trial to me in those 
days, and many an hour I spent dur- 
ing the first few weeks of the term 
with my feet encased in a pair of un- 
comfortable shoes—any shoes were 
uncomfortable then—shifting from side 
to side in my seat, letting my eyes 
wander out of the windows, down into 
the distant hollow where Squaw Creek 
ran, and beyond to the old stone quarry 
—the scene of many ‘duck off’ and 
Indian camp fires. I never got over 
that feeling entirely. Confinement be- 
tween four walls to me was a punish- 
ment, and is still, to a great extent. 

“After finishing high-school, I did 
several things. I helped the local 
painter on jobs about town, and dur- 
ing that period on several occasions, 
brushed in the conventional Venetian 
red on farm barns in the surrounding 
country. I remember distinctly that 
we never painted a farm house. The 
farm houses in those days didn’t seem 
to be made to live in, but just to eat 
and sleep in. I can still see the wash 
basin on a bench back of the house, 
filled with water from a rain barrel 
under the eaves, the endless, many 
shaded towel slipped over a roller 
nailed to the siding; just inside, the 
tired wife busy over ‘something extra’ 
for the help from town; and after din- 
ner the peek into the ‘best room,’ 
with its drawn shades, a center table 
on which was the family Bible and the 
family album, an organ against the 
wall, a carpet covered sofa, and above 
it the hideously enlarged framed pic- 
ture of some ancestor who either lived 
in the old country or back in Pennsy]l- 
vania or New York. 

“No, as I think back, there was 
really nothing to lure me onto an Iowa 
farm in those days, my parents hav- 
ing brought me into the world in a 
house in one of the small towns. At 
about the age when I should probably 
have been thinking about going into 
something, the Spanish-American war 
came along, and I spent six months in 
the Islands, letting the typhoid fever 
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get into my system. When I came 
back home, I had never seen a battle, 
but I had acquired a roving disposi- 
tion and irresponsible habits which so 
easily become a part of one. For 
six months more I was with a govern- 
ment surveying party in the mountains 
of Northern Montana. 

“When I came back home again I 
knew the time had come for me to do 
something. My family came to that 
conclusion, my friends came to that 
conclusion. Now, in the Idaho town 
where I was raised, a young fellow can 
get a job as clerk in one of the stores 
or he can spend four years in college 
and prepare himself for one of the pro- 
fessions. It was quite the popular 
thing to go in for one of the profes- 
sions—to come home from college dur- 
ing the holidays wearing the latest 
style clothes. We cared very little 
then for the need of scientific men in 
the field of agriculture, and that was 
before the call of back to the land be- 
came as insistent as it is to-day. Well, 
I took up dentistry, studying three 
years at Milwaukee, and working my 
way as best I could, as you will re- 
member, waiting tables and painting 
signs outside of class hours. You will 
admit that I came out of school cap- 
ably trained for the work. When it 
came to a location, I choose Califor- 
nia, a growing coast town. 

“TI had much of the same experi- 
ence as the average young profes- 
sional man. I was not burdened with 
funds, I had to get acquainted, there 
was stiff competition. Still, I did 
fairly well, and I saw other dentists 
come and go, and my practice in- 
creased, slowly but surely. 

“But the indoor work began to tell 
on me. My actual physical labor was 
so small that it seemed as nothing, yet 
at the end of the day’s work I was 
tired. It seemed at times as though 
I was the storehouse for all of the ills 
of the people I treated during the day. 
You know how it is. I saw, also, that 
in order to be successful I must as- 
sociate, with some church, club or fra- 
ternal order, and not only put a full 
day into my work at my office, but my 
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remaining hours into working up a 
practice. Three years went by, and 
by the end of that time the novelty of 
the thing had worn off, and the grind 
had begun. I was a kid again in 
school, shifting from side to side in 
my seat—an imprisoned thing. 

“You remember the lecture we re- 
ceived in school from old Professor 
Wells. He said we could figure on ten 
years in working up a practice. If we 
made a good living and had a good 
business at the end of that time we 
should be satisfied. The next ten years 
we would have to make our stakes— 
after that we would be on the down 
grade. 

“My health became none too good. 
I was never particularly in love with 
the profession that I had accidentally 
entered, and things did not look rosy 
in the future at all. 

“About this time there was a rush 
to the newly opened irrigation project 
down here in the Imperial Valley of 
Southern California. One day when 
the office palled on me until it seemed 
I could no longer bear it, I threw my 
tools down with disgust, and though 
I had a patient waiting, I locked the 
door and went home. 

“That night I bid my wife good-bye 
—I had married during my second year 
in practice—and came down to look 
the valley over. For six months I 
worked at various things in the valley 
towns, and ended by buying one hun- 
dred acres of land with water rights, 
for sixty dollars an acre. The place, 
you will notice, is about seven miles 
from town. The next six months, af- 
ter buying a team—four horses in this 
country—lI put in at leveling, checking 
and making ditches, hiring a man to 
help me at the work. 

“We got forty acres ready by fall 
and planted it to barley, and the next 
spring I moved out on the ranch with 
my wife. The barley hadn’t done 
very well, but we cut and stacked it, 
and then I let the man go, as I was 
running short of funds and was al- 
ready in debt for some of the machin- 
ery. My wife and I raised some incu- 
bator chickens, and with these and 
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twenty turkey hens which we bought, 
we had a start at least with poultry. 

“That summer I did not accomplish 
much. I might have planted late July 
corn or cotton, but I didn’t, and per- 
haps it was just as well, for my ig- 
norance was colossal on things per- 
taining to ranching, in spite of what I 
had learned from observation and 
reading. However, early that fall I 
began discing up the forty acres for 
barley again, and late in September I 
seeded to barley, and with it sowed 
three pounds of alfalfa seed to the 
acre. Gradually I was getting onto 
the irrigation game. It was difficult 
at first, with new ditches which were 
liable to break, and not understanding 
the ways of water, the amount re- 
quired, etc. 

“I began to realize about this time 
that it took money, also considerable 
knowledge, to stay in the ranching 
game. At the beginning of the follow- 
ing summer, an inventory showed that 
I had on hand about ten tons of barley 
and alfalfa hay mixed—the barley 
hadn’t done well—forty acres of young 
alfalfa, wuich looked very promising, 
twenty acres of cotton—a new crop in 
that region, with its outcome proble- 
matical. I also had four horses, about 
a hundred and fifty young turkeys, 
some fifty or sixty chickens, and a milk 
cow. Also there was an overdue gro- 
cery bill, and several others that should 
be met. 

“Hay was of very little value, lo- 
cated as we were seven miles from 
town and the roads unimproved. I 
could have bought alfalfa in the stack 
for five dollars a ton from many of 
the neighbors. The chief products of 
the valley at this time were barley, 
alfalfa, corn, hogs, sheep, dairy cows, 
and range cattle brought into the val- 
ley to fatten for the market. Also 
many of the older ranches were 
branching out into fruit growing—cit- 
rus, olives, apricots, grapes, dates, etc. 

“Two of the biggest money makers 
grown by those close to the railroads 
were asparagus and cantaloupes. On 
account of the crop being put on the 
market two to six weeks earlier than 
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from any other locality, it commanded 
a big price, and was and is shipped 
to all parts of the United States. But 
none of these latter industries, for the 
present at least, was for me. I could 
readily see that lack of funds, lack 
»f experience, and our poor location 
were all against us. 

“Well, here we were on a ranch of 
a hundred acres, sixty acres leveled 
and in crop; forty in alfalfa and twenty 
in cotton, with as good soil as can be 
found anywhere, and plenty of water 
to irrigate with. 

“The alfalfa was now doing fine, but 
the cotton wasn’t doing so well, and we 
got but half a bale to the acre off it. 
That fall, after selling two of the 
horses, marketing the cotton and tur- 
keys, and then settling our bills, we 
were about even with the world—half 
of the ranch paid for and thirty tons 
of hay in the stack. 

“ ‘Wife,’ I said one day, ‘we have 
got to get dairy cows. We have got to 
feed, and I know we can raise as good 
alfalfa as cny one. We can’t raise 
hogs, because we haven’t got the 
money for a fence, or the cash for 
hogs, and it takes time to realize from 
other things, but we can fence for 
cows and buy them on time. We would 
have a cream check coming in every 
month.’ 

“‘And who will milk?’ my wife 
asked. 

“My mind was going back to the 
days when we had had the little gar- 
den and the cows in the Iowa town. 

“*T will,’ I answered; ‘that is one 
thing I can do, and though I have 
never milked as many cows as we will 
want, I will take a chance.’ 

“There were several dairy cow deal- 
ers in the valley at that time, some 
square and some who were not so 
square. It was their system to go out 
into the coast country and buy up a 
few carloads of scrubs, or find a lo- 
cality where the feed was scarce and 
buy cheap. Cows that they paid 
twenty dollars to forty dollars a head 
for were readily disposed of for sev- 
’ enty-five dollars and sometimes as 
high as a hundred dollars. They usu- 
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ally sold on time, with a small pay- 
ment down, or what they could get, 
and then took notes for the balance, 
collecting monthly payments of half 
the cream check, or three dollars each 
month a head, the notes drawing ten 
per cent interest. I would venture to 
say that half of the dairymen in the 
valley got their start in this way. Some 
have lost out with it, but the biggest 
number have stayed by it. And the 
dairy business has done more to keep 
the valley on its feet financially than 
perhaps all other industries combined. 
But to get back to my own experience. 

“My credit was good in town, so I 
had no trouble in buying enough posts 
and wire to fence twenty acres into 
two fields. I converted my horse lot, 
or corral, into a milking corral, and as 
the winter climate is so mild in the 
valley, with very little rain, I needed 
no barns or sheds for protection. 

“After looking around for some time 
I ran onto a man who said he had 
some cows and would sell me as many 
as I wanted. He said he was short of 
feed, and would sell for nothing down 
and a dollar a month, seventy-five dol- 
lars a cow. It looked good to me. 
That is, the price did. And I went to 
see the cows. The cows looked all 
right, too. The next day I took a 
friend to see them, who had had con- 
siderable dairying experience. My 
friend thought the cows were not so 
bad, but he didn’t think they were 
what I wanted, and wouldn’t advise me 
to buy them. 

“Well, I went home and thought it 
over and talked it over with my wife. 
I hadn’t much to lose but my time. 
I had feed, and plenty of it. I knew 
I was taking a long chance, anyway, 
and if I was to pay five or ten dollars 
down on a cow—I hadn’t fifty dollars 
in the bank at that time, mind you— 
I might not make any better deal with 
some one else, and I stood to lose the 
first payment if the cows proved un- 
satisfactory. 

“So I decided to buy. I got fifteen 
of the cows. I thought I could milk 
that many. I also bought a cream sep- 
arator—second-hand—for forty dol- 
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lars, paying five dollars down and five 
dollars a month, and thus I landed in 
the dairy business. 

“My next drawback was in market- 
ing the cream. There were no other 
dairies between my place and the town 
and I had to deliver my own cream t> 
the creamery every other day. Those 
were busy days for me. I found after 
a few days that the milking wasn’t 
going to be so hard, but it took coa- 
siderable time. I watched very closely 
the amount of butter fat the creamery 
gave me credit for each day, and it 
was with great elation that I brought 
home by first month’s cream check. 
It was for eighty-four dollars. Out of 
this was taken $26.25 for payment and 
interest on the cows for one month. 

“The next month I fenced three 
acres of alfalfa for hogs and invested 
what money I could spare in pigs that 
would use up my skim milk. 

“The biggest returns for any month 
that winter was $140. I had enough 


feed to keep me through until spring, 


and at last I felt that I had a start. 
As spring came on I saw that I was 
going to have too much on my hands. 
There would be hay to cut and crops 
to get in, and I did not see just how I 
was going to do it. I knew that the 
cows wouldn’t pay so well in the 
spring and summer, not enough so that 
I could hire a man. 

“At last I picked up a young fellow 
from Oklahoma, who had picked cot- 
ton for me in the fall, and we made a 
bargain. I was to pay him $50 a month 
and board, $30 cash and the other $20 
to come out of the cotton returns in 
the fall, as I had decided to try cotton 
again. In fact, the fellow from Okla- 
homa decided me. I would have put 
in alfalfa, but with that crop I had 
nothing with which to guarantee his 
wages. 

“The alfalfa was doing fine by this 
time. I fenced ten acres more and 
pastured a hundred and _ twenty-five 
Pigs on it two months for a neighbor. 
My pay for that was five young brood 
sows, and that gave me my first real 
Start in the hog business. 

“One day a stranger rode up to my 
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place, and scrutinizing me rather 
closely, asked me if my name was 
Spencer. 

“*That’s me,’ I answered, wondering 
what was going to happen now. 

“ ‘Did you buy some cows of a man 
by the name of Young?’ he asked. 

“*T did,’ I confessed. 

“ ‘Well,’ he snapped. “They are my 
cows. Young bought them of me, and 
has never made any payments on them 
except the first one. I had been away 
for six months, and those cows you 
have and about thirty others are scat- 
tered all over the valley, and I am out 
looking them up. Young will probably 
take a trip over the road, and as for 
you—well, I am afraid you will have 
to lose what you have paid on them.’ 

“ ‘All right,’ I agreed, making an ef- 
fort to keep back the gulp in my 
throat. ‘I « n’t lose much, but I like 
the cows aid I hate to see them go. 
All you have got to do is to prove that 
they are yours. Come to the house 
and get some supper, and we will talk 
the thing over.’ 

“IT guess a fellow never loses any- 
thing by being hospitable and keeping 
his temper. The fellow stayed all 
night, and for breakfast, and when he 
was about to go he remarked: ‘Well, - 
you just keep those cows and don’t 
make any more payments. I will look 
up the rest of them and bring them 
to your ranch, and if you want more 
of them I will sell them to you.’ 

“The outcome of the incident was 
that I procured fifteen more cows from 
my guest of the night at $2.50 a head 
a month, and fixed it up with Young 
so that I lost none of the payments 
that I had made. The Oklahoma lad 
stayed with me that summer, each of 
us milking half of the cows. That fall 
he quit, and I hired a man to milk all 
the cows and feed the pigs and calves, 
leaving me free to do the balance of 
the ranch work.” 

For a time we rode in silence. 

“Well,” he finally summed up, 
“those thirty cows will average me 
two hundred a month or better the 
year round. I have at present half a 
dozen nice heifers, two months to 
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twelve months old, coming on. With 
the milk and a little grain, I am able 
to turn five or six fat pigs every six 
weeks or so, my cows are half paid for, 
and soon I am going to begin culling 
out the poor ones and two years from 
now I expect to have as good a string 
of cows as there is on any ranch in 
the valley. 

“T have a surplus of hay this year, 
and things have advanced so rapidly 
that I will have no trouble in selling 
alfalfa for twelve dollars to eighteen 
dollars a ton in the stack. 

“In the three years I have been in 
the valley, land has more than doubled 
in value, and alfalfa land is renting for 
as high as eighteen dollars an acre. An- 
other asset, not hitherto mentioned, is 
homestead claim we have just adjoin- 
ing our ranch. We took it up the sec- 
ond year we came here. It is mostly 
on high land, above gravity water, but 
it is in such close proximity to a main 
canal that we anticipate no great ex- 
pense in pumping water to eighty acres 
of it easily. Experienced fruit grow- 
ers, who have looked at this land, say 
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that on account of its elevation it 
should be practically frostless, and the 
soil ideal for fruit growing. 

“Tt has been three years now since 
I quit my dentist’s office to get out into 
the open. I have never had any de- 
sire to change back. I feel that I have 
just begun to scratch the soil as yet, 
and if I live to be a hundred years old 
there will always be something here 
to interest me—something new to try 
out.” 

We were reaching the ranch house, 
and as we came nearer, I made out the 
form of a tiny two year old toddling 
out to the roadside. 

“So-ho!” Ivexclaimed. “And what 
is the young man going to be when he 
grows up?” 

“Bill” Spencer looked prophetically 
off over what had so recently been a 
vast desert, ignoring my question about 
the boy until he was where he could 
reach down and pull him up into his 
arms. Then he said, seriously enough, 
as I caught hold of one of the little 
chubby hands: ; 

“One of the valley kings.” 





AFTER 


Over bleak hills, all naked and bare, 
Feathery clouds hang low,— 

Floating like birds who are resting there,— 
Heavy with unshed snow. 


Over hearts hopeless and sad, may creep 
Doubts, misgivings, and fears, 

Aching the eyes that refuse to weep, 
Heavy with unshed tears. 


Vainly we watch for the sun, and see 
Whirled through the frosty air 

Fragments of leaves flying back and forth, 
Broken and sad, like prayer. 


After the clouds unloosen the snow, 
Sunshine at last appears. 

Rested the heart, the lighter we know 
After a flood of tears. 


IRENE ELLIOTT BENSON.. 





ACROSS init "19 Enis 


IN 50 


By H. B. Albery 


the public just now has in the 

opening of the Panama Canal, and 

of the comparatively recent discus- 
sion of the two different routes, known 
as the Nicaraguan and the Panama, it 
has occurred to me that a brief account 
of conditions on the Isthmus at the 
time of the hegira of gold seekers who 
flocked to California in 1849 and the 
succeeding years, might be interesting, 
as coming from one who traversed 
both routes at that early date. 

I have always been classed as a 
’49er, although I did not start to Cali- 
fornia tilfthe spring of 1850. Then, 
the vicissitudes of travel were many 
and great. One can go around the 
world to-day with greater comfort and 
in less time than it took many of them 
to go from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. As compared with the great 
ocean liners of to-day, the steamboats 
of that day were insignificant and illy 
equipped, and many chances had to be 
taken of being left for months on the 
Isthmus. 

In our case, we had purchased our 
tickets in Zanesville, Ohio, from Dil- 
lon & Co., who were the agents for 
Howard & Sons, owners of the Empire 
Line-of steamboats running from New 
York to San Francisco via Cape Horn. 
Our contract provided that we were to 
be taken from New York to Chagres, 
on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus on 
one of the steamers of the Empire 
Line, and from Panama to San Fran- 
cisco Bay on another ship of the same 
line which was supposed to have 
started from New York a month before 
to go round Cape Horn, and which we 
could catch at Panama in the month 
of April. 


|: VIEW of the great interest which 


When we got to New York, however, 
we found that the ship which was to 
pick us up at Panama had been de- 
layed, and had started only 15 days 
before; and we afterwards learned that 
she had been compelled to put in at 
St. Thomas for repairs, having broken 
her shaft. We tried to arrange with 
the company for an exchange of tick- 
ets to a steamer sailing a month later, 
but as they had been issued for the 
Empire City, sailing at such a date, 
we could do nothing, and the only con- 
cession the company was willing to 
make was that it would carry all the 
provisions we might need for our stay 
on the Isthmus, free, which, consid- 
ering the inconvenience present and 
what happened later, was absolutely 
insignificant, as our little amount of 
baggage, freight, etc., was impercept- 
ible in a big ship’s load, and would 
cost the company nothing to transport. 

There were five of us, all Franklin 
County, Ohio, men: Amba Mann, Ab- 
raham Blauvelt, a man by the name of 
Rhodes from Reynoldsburg, John Hav- 
ens, an old Mexican War veteran, 
whose campaigning experience turned 
out to be invaluable, and myself, who 
sailed away on the Empire City on 
Thursday, the 15th day of March, 
1850. The Empire City was an old- 
fashioned sidewheeler of 3,000 tons 
burden, and we reached the mouth of 
the Chagres without incident excepting 
a fire scare growing out of a fire in 
the cook shop, which was soon extin- 
guished. One of the passengers also 
came down with smallpox, and this 
almost created a panic. Meetings were 
held, and some advocated stoutly that 
it was our duty te throw him over- 
board. But more humane counsels 
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prevailed, and he was carried in to 
Chagres, where he was put on a small 
boat and carried by natives to Gor- 
gona, where he was set out by himself 
with shelter and food, and left to care 
for himself. What became of him I 
never heard. 

One week from the following Sun- 
day we dropped anchor in the harbor 
at the mouth of the Chagres River. 
We were landed in small boats on the 
left bank of the river. Here we found 
a small American trading place made 
up of a few sheds and shanties. The 
native town on the opposite bank, 


where we had to go to arrange for our’ 


trip up the Chagres river, and which 
had been made up mostly of huts 
made of bamboo and other native 
growths, had burned the night before 
we got there, and most of the town 
was in ashes. We walked around 


among the ruins, and found that the 
population was made up of negroes, 
Indians, half-breeds and the motley 
mixtures usually found in these lati- 


tudes. 

We hired a dugout, or bungalow, 
made of a huge mahogany log, which 
took our baggage, provisions and the 
five of us, besides her crew, very com- 
fortably to Gorgona, 55 miles up the 
Chagres River, for ten dollars: each. 
Our boatmen were natives who made 
a business of carrying passengers in 
this primitive way. We waited about 
for a long time, impatient to get 
started, when an inquiry resulted in 
obtaining the usual answer “En poco 
tiempo.” ‘Pretty soon” lasted again 
so long that we went personally to in- 
vestigate and found our boatman fast 
asleep. Whereupon a vigorous pro- 
test resulted in our getting started late 
at night. For the first eighteen or 
twenty miles up stream, we had deep 
water, so that the boatmen could use 
their paddles. After that, they would 
push it with poles and often get out 
in the water and wade alongside, push- 
ing the boat as they went. At meal 
time we would all land and cook our 
meals on the shore. 

We had left Chagres at midnight, 
and it took us all of that night, all the 
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next day, all the next night and the 
following day to reach Gorgona. Just 
before reaching Gorgona we came to 
a bend in the river where our natives 
explained there was a short cut across 
the peninsula wnich we could walk 
across and enter Gorgona before the 
boat got there. One member of our 
party undertook this, and got lost in 
the jungle, and had he not encountered 
a friendly native, who guided him out, 
he probably would have perished. We 
were afterwards told that the body of 
an unfortunate man, who had under- 
taken this short cut, was _ recently 
found there. Gorgona was a town of 
several hundred people of the same 
mixed varieties we had already en- 
countered. There were also some 
American traders there, and a_ so- 
called hotel where. you could get a bed 
and meals. As I was not well I took 
a cot at this hotel instead of staying 
outside with my companions. 

Next morning we arranged to have 
our baggage carried across from Gor- 
gona to Panama, a distance of 26 
miles. This was accomplished by pack 
mules and horses, and in some cases 
by men who had racks strapped on 
their backs where they could carry 
200 pounds without great trouble, and 
often took a passenger aboard who sat 
with his back to the carrier. In one 
case I saw a native carrying a tool 
chest which weighed 240 pounds, and 
I noted that in climbing up some of 
the steeper grades the muscles on his 
legs stuck out like ship cables. This 
method had been in vogue so long that 
the carriers had regular rest places 
along the route, where they could back 
up and rest their burdens till they 
were ready to go on. These carriers 
were paid at the rate of 12 dollars 
each, whether mule or man. The rest 
of us walked, and as the weather was 
exceedingly hot, it seemed quite 
enough for those of us who were not 
used to the climate. Occasionally we 
met a kind of palanquin carried by 
two men, one at each end, and in 
which the passenger, often a woman, 
rode quite comfortably. The road was 
only a trail, where only animals and 
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men, but no vehicles, could go, and it 
had been traveled so much that here 
and there, where the ground was 
softer, it had been worn till the sides 
were above the head of a man riding 
on horseback. At such places it was 
necessary to call out a warning to any 
possible person coming the other way, 
as the path was too narrow for two 
abreast. On the way we saw evi- 
dences of the first clearings for the 
railroad which was afterwards built 
across the Isthmus. 

Half-way between Gorgona and 
Panama, we found a hotel kept by a 
Tennesseean. It was merely a road- 
house, and was called the Half-Way 
House. It was at the top of a hill. 
At this point the hills are quite high, 
being the end of the Cordillera Range. 
It was quite dark when we reached the 
Half-Way House. It had been in- 
tensely warm, and the streams were 
all low. I remember seeing what 
seemed to be a clear, bright stream, 


and, as I was very thirsty, I laid down 
on the bank to get a drink, and was 


much upset to find the water quite 
warm and unrefreshing. We contin- 
ued our long hike that same night by 
a brilliant moon, and got to Panama 
that day about noon. For part of the 
way we had traveled over the old 
Buccaneer cobblestone roadway, which 
in places was as good as it was when 
originally put down two hundred years 
before. This road ran from Panama 
to Cruces. We struck it 17 or 18 miles 
from Gorgona, between the Half-Way 
House and Panama. 

A standing joke on the Isthmus 
among the travelers at that time was 
this: You could buy a horse or mule 
at Gorgona for the same price it cost 
to transport your baggage, viz: $12. 
But when you got to Panama there was 
always some one there to claim it, and 
the old Alcalda would always decide 
in favor of the claimant, thus earning 
the title of the American Justice of the 
Peace, J. P. (Judgment for plaintiff.) 

We carried no arms as the country 
was peaceful and travelers usually 
went in quite large parties, and there 
was always some one on the road, as 
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people were then swarming to Cali- 
fornia from all parts of the world. 

Except for an occasional village or 
stopping place for the carriers and 
boatmen, the country was covered with 
a dense jungle which was almost im- 
penetrable. Here and there, however, 
a sign of the great world outside ap- 
peared. At one place an American 
was training parrots for the market, 
and at another a man had captured a 
sloth, which was in the act of dying 
when we saw it, and we were told the 
animal could only live in trees; that 
when taken from its native leaves and 
branches it invariably died. 

Not knowing the customs of the 
country we made a mistake in our con- 
tract, and our baggage was dropped 
outside the City of Panama. We 
should have arranged to have it car- 
ried as far as the American settlement 
at the foot of Balboa Mountain, where 
many Americans were encamped wait- 
ing for their steamers. This was lo- 
cated on the site of an ancient Bath 
establishment. The original plant had 
been on a magnificent scale and was 
beautiful. There had been a number 
of outlets for the water, all of which 
had been stopped up but one, out of 
which the water came in small quan- 
tity, and was very fine. Here the wo- 
men of Panama came daily to do their 
washing, and it was probably on ac- 
count of this beautiful water supply 
that the camp of these adventurers 
had been located. We were compelled 
to pay extra to have our stuff carried 
over. to this camp, from where it had 
been dumped the other side of town. 

This camp was not far from the 
ocean, and it was quite comfortable 
to remain out of doors as long as the 
dry season lasted. Some of the camp- 
ers who had tools had built shacks for 
greater comfort. We remained here 
several days, but were finally driven 
into the city by a thunder shower 
which brought a rain, and with it 
came out of the ground scorpions, 
tarantulas, vipers and other deadly 
things, which are not comfortable 
neighbors. During my stay, I visited 
all points of interest in Panama—the 
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Panama. 


churches, which are many and fine; the 
fortifications; the battery, where were 
a number of ancient cannon, and the 
old narrow streets, with their project- 
ing upper stories, which in some cases 
came so near together at the top stor- 
ies that people could have easily 
shaken hands across the street. We 
had rented a place in the city, but out- 
side the old town wall, where we could 
cook our meals and sleep. The streets 
were paved witif.cobble stones, and 


a 


the ancient walls of the city remained 
—although in bad state of repair. One 
great comfort was the ocean bathing, 
which was very fine. A peculiar ter- 
ror was to be found in the native Jig- 
ger, which, when he got into your feet, 
caused such distress that he had to 


~ be cut out before relief could be had. 


Our party soon found out that it 
would be a long time before our ship 


' ——the North Carolina could arrive— 


weeks—possibly months. There were 
people here who had waited many 
weary weeks with no hope of going 


| forward unless they could make some 


new arrangement. I had visited our 
consul, Mr. R. M. Corwine, who, with 
his brother as assistant, was running 
the consulate, without being able to 
accomplish anything and finally made 
up my mind to buy passage on some 
other boat. Blauvelt and Mann got 
so discouraged that they gave it up 
and started back home, but I was 
bound for California. Some of the 
delayed ones had become so desper- 
ate that they took passage on sailing 
vessels bound for California. Finally 
I learned that the steamboat Isthmus 
was about to sail, and in desperation 
I sold my ticket on the North Caro- 
lina, which was supposed to be worth 
$150.00, and gave an extra $100.00 
for passage to San Francisco and then, 
having barely time to get aboard, I 
sailed for San Francisco. This was 
in April 1850. As a matter of fact 
the North Carolina, the ship which I 
was to have caught at Panama, did 
not reach San Francisco until the fol- 
lowiag October. 

Two years later—in April 1852, I 
was on my way home and this time 
crossed the Nicaraguan Isthmus and 
traversed the route which it was pro- 
posed to use if the canal had been lo- 
cated there. 

We landed at San Juan del Sur on 
the West coast. There was no har- 
bor at this point and the ship simply 
anchored in deep water and we were 
put off in the ship’s boats, which 
took us as far as they could go in the 
surf and from thas point we were car- 
ried ashore on the backs of natives. 
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When we got ashore, we noted that 
there were a few small buildings and 
about 100 people. It was. just after 
the famous Walker Fillibustering epi- 
sode. There had been a fight and we 
were shown the bullet holes in the 
hotel and other buildings. Every- 
body was scared out of his seven 
senses although all was now peace. 
We were greatly amused at the ap- 
pearance of the Nicaraguan “Army.” 
It consisted of a fussy little Lieuten- 
ant who was all togged out in a bril- 
liant uniform with gold lace and gold 
spangles galore, while his soldiers 
had nothing on but a long shirt, were 
barefooted and seemed to be simply 
marching about in a circle. It was the 
duty of the ship company to transport 
us to the Alantic side of the penin- 
sula and, when it was known that the 
ship was coming, the ranchmen and 
others, having animals of any kind, 
came in hundreds with horses and 
mules, some with saddles and bridles 
and some with nothing but a halter— 
anything that would carry a man—all 
intent upon making the almighty dol- 
lar, which was as precious to them 
then as it is in Wall Street to-day. 

I didn’t stop to get anything to eat, 
so intent was I upon getting on, but 
simply grabbed for the best thing 
in sight and succeeded in getting a 
fairly good horse with a saddle and 
bridle. On this animal I rode twelve 
miles to Virgin Bay, an arm of Lake 
Nicaragua. We had a fairly good 
road for that kind of travel as the 
underbrush, etc., had been cleared 
away. There were several hundred of 
us and when we got to our journey’s 
end, there was always some one wait- 
ing to take our animals. They were 
then fastened together by tying the 
bridle or halter of one horse to the tail 
of the one in front of him and in this 
way quite an impressive and comical 
effect was produced as the lines trailed 
away. 

On the way over, we had been taken 
care of after the local fashion in so- 
called eating houses or hotels and the 
natives were always on hand with 
fruits and other things to sell. The 
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main article of food, however, seemed | 
to be eggs and the cry was constant, 
as long. as we -remained in sight 
Amerisano compre los nuevos. 

At Virgin Bay there was quite a 
village, where we remained till even- 
ing, when we got a boat—a big iron 
scow—which took us out to our steam- 
er, the Central America, which we 
boarded. She sailed away sometime 
that night and took us across Lake 
Nicaragua. The next morning we ar- 
rived at the head of the San Juan 
River. Here were once great fortifi- 
cations, now in ruins. They were most 
picturesque and interesting evidences 
of former civilization. Our boat was 
able to take us eighteen to twenty 
miles down the river, when the water 
became too shallow and we were trans- 
ferred to a smaller boat, which took 
us some thirty or forty miles farther 
to the Rapids of Castillio, where no 
boat can pass. Here we were com- 
pelled to get off the boat and walk 
around the rapids. The river gets 
shallower as it approaches the sea, and 
our company was forced to divide into 
three companies and board three little 
steamers which drew but a few feet of 
water. These boats were named the 
“Ciayton,” “Bulwer” and “Webster,” 
in commemoration of the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty, which is so much in 
evidence at this time. 

In this manner we reached the 
mouth of the river at San Juan del 
Nord—across the bay from the Gray- 
town of to-day. 

The steamboat Promethius from 
New York had just arrived. We 
steamed across to her anchorage, but 
found she was not ready to start and 
would not be for several days, having 
to discharge her passengers and cargo 
and clean ship. This: necessitated a 
stay of a few days in Graytown, and 
we sailed homeward in due time. 

Since the last Adios, querido amigo 
was said in 1852, I have not returned 
either to Nicaragua or Panama, but 
reading of the marvelous achievements 
and present activities at the Isthmus 
makes the primitive wildness of that 
early day seem like a dream. 
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PYRAMID LAKE 


A LAKE OF THE DESERT 


By E. J. Newcomer 


HE Truckee River, sole outlet of 
far-famed Tahoe, and itself re- 
nowned for the trout that live 

in it, is well-known until it 
reaches Reno. But who, of the thous- 
ands of fisherman and summer-resort- 
ers that visit Tahoe every summer, 
knows where the Truckee River ends? 
A stream so beautiful should not mere- 
ly lose itself in the desert. Nor does 
it. To be sure, beyond Reno it be- 
comes sluggish and muddy, and there 
is little to remind one of the clearness 
and picturesqueness of its upper 
reaches; it meanders across the fertile 
Truckee Meadows, and winds down a 
rough, barren canyon, with only rust- 
ling cottonwoods for company, instead 


of the tall, dark-green pines and firs. 
But eventually the water that is not 
diverted by the great dam at Derby 
for irrigation turns northward, and 
finds its way into a lake larger than 
Tahoe, deposits its load of silt, and 
becomes, if possible, more wonder- 
fully clear and blue than it was. 

This is Pyramid Lake, thirty miles 
in length, and surrounded by a rim 
of rugged, rocky, snow-capped moun- 
tains, rising from the desert. It was 
discovered in 1844 by the indomitable 
Fremont, who saw it from its northern 
end, and who, impressed by the huge, 
pyramid-like rock that rises from its 
depths, gave it its name. It has long 
been of special interest to explorers 














Campers pitch their tent anywhere along the shore. 


and scientists, for it is a remnant of 
the geologic Lake Lahontan, which, in 
ages past, covered the greater part of 
Western Nevada, and the shore line 
of which can easily be made out in 
many places to-day as a white streak 
five hundred feet above the present 
level of the lake. 

To the uninitiated a desert means 
sand, and so it does in reality, but it 
may also mean many other things. It 
means a special way of living for its 
inhabitants, whether they be of the 
animal or the vegetable kingdom; and 
it opens up to the city man, the man 
of many luxuries, a vista of a dif- 
ferent life, one that is full of enjoy- 
ment despite its surroundings. There 
is a struggle for existence, too, that 
will appeal to him. Unceasingly the 
lizard is followed by the hawk, and 
the insect must carefully avoid the 
jaws of the lizard. Yet one may run 
across the frail nest of a dove, trust- 
ingly built upon the ground at the base 
of a giant yellow lupine. 

The less arid parts of the desert 
teem with an animal life that is more 
interesting than that of the Sierras. 
And so one finds it about Pyramid 
Lake, for here the vegetation, though 


characteristically gray and dwarfed, 
grows thickly and in great variety. 
But it is the lake that adds real life 
to the region, a huge body of water, 
ever-changing, now azure and spark- 
ling in the sunlight, now black and 
foam-lashed under the clouds, and sup- 
porting a myriad population of birds, 
the more interesting because of their 
almost total ignorance of humanity. A 
few Indians from the Piute reservation 
at the mouth of the river, and an oc- 
casional Reno fisherman, are their only 
human acquaintances. 

The only island worthy of the name 
is Anaho, Island of Thunder, near the 
eastern shore. Contrary to its name, 
it has a very peaceful look when one 
first sees it from the river’s mouth, an 
inert, barren mass, reminding one, with 
its irregular hump and long, low-split 
trailing out to the north, of nothing so 
much as a huge brown rat asleep. But 
at close range Anaho proves to be a 
very lively place, especially in the 
springtime, for its square mile or so 
of rocky surface is the breeding ground 
of a colony of several thousand snowy- 
breasted, black-winged pelicans; and 
the nests of these pelicans, low mounds 
of gravel and sand with a shallow de- 
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pression in the center, are scattered 
everywhere. Each one contains two 
or three large white eggs, or a little 
later a couple of gawky, ugly looking 
chicks, naked and helpless. The par- 
ent birds are wary, and depart in a 
white cloud at man’s approach, and 
circle anxiously overhead. But though 
you may conceal yourself ever so well 
among the rocks, they will not settle 
down again until you have quit the 
island. 

The pelicans hold chief sway on 
Anaho, but you may find a heron’s 
nest in some bush, with a couple of 
bright eyed, sharp beaked young in it, 
jabbing at anything you hold near 
them; and you will surely find rattle- 
snakes, for this is their paradise. They 
are small, but they are numerous, and 
any bush or rock may shelter one of 
these vermin. 

Far to the north of Anaho, and close 
to the northwest shore of the lake, is 
a group of peculiarly formed rocks 
known collectively as the Needles. 
The Needles consist of a chain of 
huge, sharply pointed rocks, strung to- 
gether and held to the mainland by a 
succession of sand spits with grace- 
fully curving beaches. Besides these, 
there are many detached rocks of curi- 
ous form; gigantic monoliths wrought 
by nature, and bringing to mind some 
of man’s work, the ancient colossi of 
Karnak and Luxor. 

The water about the Needles is of 
the most crystalline clearness, and of 
great depth, its enchanting and ever- 
changing shades of green and blue 
rivaling those of Tahoe. Indeed, I 
know not anywhere of a like combina- 
tion of exquisite water colors and fas- 
cinating rock shapes, unless it be that 
jewel of the Mediterranean, Capri. Nor 
is this all. One of the crescent like 
beaches is composed entirely of small, 
white, faintly polished pebbles, looking 
for all the world like navy beans. And 
if you dig down among them, even only 
a foot or so from the shore, the water 
that bubbles up as you dig is hot. 
There are numbers of hot springs 
among the rocks near the water’s edge, 
and the bean like pebbles are simply 
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A cormorant and its nest. 


concretions, formed of successive lay- 
ers of lime deposited by the hot water 
about some grain of sand, and pol- 
ished by the continual action of the 
miniature waves that beat upon the 
beach. 

Out on one of the larger rocks, the 
gulls and cormorants that fly about 
the lake have their homes, and if you 
dare to approach and land, the rock 
becomes a pandemonium. The gulls 
rise in hundreds, screaming  inces- 
santly, and making lunges at your 
head, always turning, however, just be- 
fore they strike you. The baby gulls, 
little balls of down, with speckled 
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pepper-box heads, have no place they 
can call home—they were born any- 
where on the bare rock where an eggs 
wouldn’t roll—and they go _ toddling 
about, falling into holes, and scram- 
bling out again; and if frightened, they 
scud into the water and swim away like 
experienced veterans. They know 
enough to swim back, too, when their 
fright is over. One must tread cau- 
tiously lest he step on these young- 
sters, or on the gulls’ eggs, for they 
are both ashy-grey and spotted, very 
much like the rock, and difficult to 
see. 

The shiny black cormorants build 
their nests on the more inaccessible 
parts of the rock, often perching 
them on some narrow ledge of a sheer 
cliff. Their nests are bulky affairs, 
made of sticks brought from the des- 
ert, and lined roughly with feathers. 
The young stay at home better than the 
gulls—often the only means of getting 
away is to fly. They are ugly, naked 
little things when they first struggle 
out of the shell, but they soon acquire 
a covering of thick, black down, iike 
plush, and they peck viciously at any 
intruder in a most resentful manner. 

Camping about Pyramid Lake is a 
novel. experience. A row boat rented 
of an Indian transports you and your 
belongings easily, though you. must 
watch for the sudden, fierce squalls 
that may come up any time. You pitch 
your tent just anywhere on the shore, 
no use looking for shade, and you drink 


the lake water, though it is a bit salty, 


unless you have brought a can of fresh 
water from the river. There are two 
or three small streams flowing into the 
lake, fed by melting snow, but these 
only last a few weeks. Trout are 
plentiful in the lake, and may be cap- 
tured with a hand line and spoon, or 
with light tackle. On land are rabbits, 
expert at dodging and stopping on the 
other side of a bush or rock just when 
you are ready to shoot. 

Lately the Southern Pacific has built 
a railroad along the western shore of 
Pyramid Lake, to connect with Susan- 
ville in California, above Honey Lake, 
and by means of it you may see the 
winding, cotton wood lined Truckee 
and the muddy south end of the lake, 
clearing gradually as you go north; 
you may see brown Anaho and Pyra- 
mid rock, and away beyond them jag- 
ged Kumiva Peak, about which the In- 
dians tell weird stories; you may see 
in the distance the Needles, with the 
remarkable Terraced Hills behind 
them, showing graphically the various 
shore lines of the ancient lake; you 
may see all these in an hour’s time. 
But you will not know the life of the 
desert or realize its peculiarities un- 
less you leave the train behind, and 
with it your civilized clothes and your 
civilized manners, and spend a while 
living and sleeping on the ground, 
fishing and swimming in the big lake, 
and tramping and rowing about from 
early morning until the sun glows gor- 
geously over the tops of the western 
mountains. 
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By Robert Grau 


the year 1892 that I landed in New 

York from London, bringing with 

me what was considered a strange 
aggregation of stage talent. The 
cause of our advent at so inauspicious 
a season was the fact that I had se- 
cured, while in London, a contract with 
“La Loie Fuller,” with whom I had 
made a small fortune abroad, and it 
was my idea to present the American 
celebrity to her native public in a vau- 
deville way. 

We opened at the Garden Theatre in 
the metropolis a few days after arriv- 
ing—to a sold out house—but, although 
“La Loie” scored sensationally, the 
“celebrities” came a cropper! Yet it 
was this very organization that started 
the invasion of legitimate actors in the 
vaudeville theatres of. America. 

B. F. Keith was then in the first year 
of his tenancy at the Union Square 
Theatre with his original idea of a 
“continuous performance.” I had 
bound myself to present the artists I 
brought hither for at least three 
months. The company included Olga 
Brandon, Isabella Urquhart, Signor 
Tagliapietra, Alice Shaw, Florence 
Levey (the Gayety Girl), and others 
less known. 

I approached Mr. Keith’s New York 
representative, J. Austin Fynes, and 
found him favorably inclined. And 
thus was inaugurated what has since 
resulted in a complete change of the 
theatrical map. 

Mr. Proctor was just starting up with 
a similar policy at his Twenty-third 
street house, and he caused much com- 
ment by engaging Signor Campanini, 
the famous grand opera tenor, to sing 
at his theatre. The distinguished Ital- 
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ian, however, sang only once a day, 
and that, too, at eleven o’clock in the 
morning. It was this engagement 
which caused Mr. Proctor to placard 
the city with announcements reading as 
follows: “After breakfast, hear Cam- 
panini at Proctor’s!” 

The first well-known artist to ap- 
pear at Keith’s was Alice J. Shaw, and 
she received a salary of $250 a week, 
which was regarded as extraordinary. 
Then came Ida Mulle at a similar 
salary, followed by Verona Jarbeau, 
whose honorarium was $400 weekly. 

It was my idea that a one-act play- 
let, a curtain raiser, would find vogue, 
and Mr. Fynes said he would make 
the venture if I could dig up a star. It 
was my province in those days to do 
the “tempting.” The managers them- 
selves, now millionaires, were wholly 
without prestige, hence they would 
have been repulsed by many to whom 
to-day they would probably not give 
an audience. 

Charles Dickson and his wife, Lil- 
lian Burkhart, were the first dramatic 
capture of prominence, and their ap- 
pearance at Keith’s in “The Salt Cel- 
lar” met with instantaneous approval. 
Their salary jointly was $300 weekly, 
but the pioneer work which they did 
was on a very large scale. Then came 
the rush. Rose Coghlan, Marie Wain- 
wright, Robert Hilliard, Clara Morris, 
William T. Carleton, Felix Morris and 
others. The salary limit reached $600 
in 1896. Then the musical era began. 

Remenyi, the great violinist, was 
paid $500 a week, but his career was 
very short in the new field, for, with 
his violin in hand, he expired in San 
Francisco on the opening night of his 
engagemert before his audience. Ca- 
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milla Urso, perhaps the greatest lady 
virtuoso of the violin, followed Re- 


menyi. Her salary was $400 a week. 
The prima donnas soon fell into line— 
and Pauline Hall, Camille D’Arville, 
Lilly Post, Jessie Bartlett Davis, 
Marie Tavary, and Louise Beaudet 
were secured at salaries up to $1,000 
a week; the latter figure went to Mrs. 
Davis. 

Charles Hawtrey was the first star 
from the legitimate stage to receive in 
excess af $1,000 a week; he found 
$1,250 in his pay envelope every Satur- 
day night while in vaudeville. He was 


followed by Jessie Millward, who re- 
ceived $1,000 a week. 

In 1900, when the managers of 
vaudeville amalgamated, an effort was 
made to reduce the salary limit; the 
effort to check the advance of modern 
vaudeville failed, and in the following 
year there came on the scene the in- 
trepid Percy G. Williams, who started 
his campaign of imperial vaudeville, 
with a policy of “pay first and count 
afterwards.” It was Mr. Williams 
who paid Albert Chevalier $1,750 a 
week, Henry Miller $1,500 a week, and 
Vesta Tilly $1,750 a week. 
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Lillian Russell for several years had 
been approached by every manager 
agent in America. Mr. Proctor, how- 
ever, captured her at a salary of $3,000 
weekly. The same Lillian Russell ap- 
peared for Tony Pastor at a weekly sti- 
pend of $35 many years before. Mr. 
Proctor’s procedure in this engage- 
ment was looked upon askance by his 
colleagues, despite that he had always 
displayed an utter indifference to the 
outcome of similar ventures, his policy 
being to present first at his own thea- 
tre as many as possible of the stars 


from the broader field of theatrical en- 
deavor, and until the arrival of Percy 
G.° Williams in the arena, Mr. Proc- 
tor showed the way, giving more en- 
couragement to the various agents in 
their efforts to capture celebrities than 
any of the managers of the past, or 
present, for that matter. 

May Irwin was sought out after Miss 
Russell’s success. Here we have a 
strange illustration of vaudeville pro- 
gress. It did not seem so long ago 
that the Irwin isters, Flo and May, 
were wont to shine at Tony Pastor’s 
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Theatre in East Fourteenth street. 
They were content there to receive a 
joint salary of $150 a week; in fact, 
for more than an entire decade the Ir- 
win sisters appeared with regularity, 
and their salary did not go above the 
figure named at any time. Yet, when 
May alone embraced ad:anced vaude- 
ville, she was required to sing three 
“coon” sungs twice a day in return for 
the munificent honorarium of $2,500 a 
week. Lily Langtry, always st.rewd 
in matters of a material character, also 
accepted $2,500 a week. Henry Miller 
was satisfied with $1,500, though in 
Frederic Lemaitre he registered the 
most pronounced hit that had been re- 
corded up to 1904 in vaudeville. 

Time surely has played pranks in 
the matter of vaudeville salaries. El- 
sie Janis in the fall of one year was 
paid $150 weekly for her “turn” of 
imitations, but in the spring of the 
following year, after she had become 
a star in musical comedy, she was paid 
$2,000 for a similar period. McIntyre 
and Heath have been playing the same 
specialty for thirty years, and up to 
twelve years ago they were granted an 
original salary ranging from $150 to 
$400 weekly; in fact, they appeared at 
the former figure for B. F. Keith in 
Boston at the outset of the latter’s 
managerial career, and they were 
compelled to give six “turns” a day. 
Recently they went to the same city 
under the very same management, in 
the very same specialty, being paid 
$2,500 a week, and breaking all rec- 
ords for attendance in the Keith play- 
house. 

David Warfield appeared at Keith’s 
Union Square Theatre in 1894; his 
compensation was $75 for each seven 
days, and he had to appear thrice 
daily. The same management has re- 
peatedly offered him sixty times as 
much in recent years. Louis Mann, 
in the same year which recorded War- 
veld’s appearance at Keith’s, was paid 
$100 a week; he has since then re- 
ceived $2,600 from the same manage- 
ment for the same period. 

Victor Moore, less than seven years 
ago, came forth with his laughter play- 
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let, entitled “Change Your Act.” He 
scored an immense success, yet for 
several seasons he was paid $125 a 
week, out of which he had to pay his 
associate, a Miss Blanc, and all of his 
other expenses. But after he had be- 
come a Broadway star, under George 
Cohan’s management, the managers 
flew over each other in a desire to ob- 
tain his services at a salary twelve 
times as large as that which the very 
same act was allotted but two years 
before. 

George M. Cohan himself has had 
an interesting experience. He was 
one of the Four Cohans up to ten 
years ago. This incomparable quar- 
tet would receive $200 a week in the 
vaudeville theatres. With the advent 
of the “legit” invasion, when salaries 
began to climb, they were paid $500. 
This was their customary compensa- 
tion during the last two years prior to 
the debut of George in one of his own 
plays. Then a Chicago manager, 
John J. Murdock, advertised exten- 
sively in all the theatrical papers that 
he would pay three thousand dollars 
for one week at the Masonic Temple 
Roof Garden in the Windy City to the 
most popular strictly vaudeville act 
that could be procured. This honor 
was awarded to the Four Cohans, and 
they afterwards were offered a similar 
salary by many other managers. Such 
has been the vaudeville craze. 

During the period Klaw and Erlan- 
ger were in the vaudeville field, they 
placed a high valuation on everything 
in the way of star attractions. They 
paid Suzanne Adams $2,500 a week, 
and it was under their direction that 
Harry Lauder came hither for the 
first time. He was hardly known to 
American theatre-goers. No effort 
was made to create a boom, yet he 
was engaged at a salary of $2,500 a 
week. His advent at the New York 
Theatre was a memorable one. The 
house had been playing to empty 
benches up to the time of his arrival. 
Suddenly the business reached tre- 
mendous proportions. The clever Scot 
did not face an empty seat during his 
entire term in this country. Lauder 
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holds the record of being up to this 
period the highest paid vaudevillian of 
all time. Although William Morris 
paid him $3,500 a week, the amount 
which that manager had to pay to 
English interests to secure Lauder’s re- 
lease from foreign engagements is so 
large that before Mr. Morris can 
reckon his other weekly expenses he 
must charge the Scotchman with 
$5,000 a week. 

Has the limit been reached? The 
query was made in 1898 when Pauline 
Hall got $600 a week, again in 1901 
when $1,000 was paid to Jessie Bart- 
lett Davis, and the pessimists have 
contended with each elevation that the 
end was at hand, but each year has 
seen progress, with no indication of a 
retrograde movement. 

At this time managers are keener 
than ever for headline attractions. 
William Morris offered Madame Pav- 
lowa $5,000 a week but a few days af- 
ter her debut at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. ‘To realize what this 
means, I will observe that; while one 
or two grand opera stars, like Caruso, 
are paid as high as $2,000 a night, 
they sing never more than three times 
a week. and their season of activity is 
very short—twenty weeks is a good 
average—so that the outlook is for the 
vaudevillian to become the highest 
paid of any in the artistic world. 

Percy G. Williams once offered 
Eduard De Reszke $3,100 a week. The 
offer required of the big basso to sing 
one aria once a day, with a single 
encore. The same intrepid manager 
offered John Philip Sousa $5,000 a 
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David Warfield. 


week for his band to appear for twenty 
minutes only at each performance. 
There are those who predict that the 
vaudeville of the near future will be 
divided into two classes. The one will 
show theatres of prodigious size, pre- 
senting vaudeville quite as good as 
that now seen in the theatres of the 
Keith class, but the scale of prices 
will range from five to twenty-five 
cents, while such magnates as Keith, 
Proctor and Hammersetein will un- 
doubtedly raise their admission scale 
to that which is adopted by the best 
legitimate theatres and present pro- 
grammes of uncommon strength which, 
when compared with those given by 
them, will seem extraordinary indeed. 
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PRIL 16TH.—Another gale of 
A wind broke upon us during this 

morning, and was on the in- 

crease at bed time. It has been 
an awful cold day. This afternoon our 
regular monthly meeting took place 
for the purpose of electing officers for 
the ensuing month, down between 
decks. It resulted in the election of 
Pensam for President; Captain Bod- 
fish for treasurer; Moses Martin for 
secretary. For directors, Curtis, Hunt, 
Chesley, Morney, Parmelee. 

One night when we were off the 
Falkland Islands, some of the old 
board, Whitman, Goodspree, etc., were 
caught in the galley one night about 
eleven o’clock making a feast of mack- 
erel. They were busy cutting the 
belly, which is the best part of them, 
out, and were having a delightful time 
of it together. Caleb Beal saw and 
understood the game, but kept mum. 
A few days after, he, while playing 
the same hand, laying away a fine, 
juicy mackerel for himself, was 
pounced upon by Whitman & Co. when 
an exposure ensued, placing the direc- 
tors into a ridiculous position; the elec- 
tion being near at hand, the party cry 
has been “Pensam and Reform,” and 
“Down with the Mackerel Party.” 

April 17th—This has been an ever 
to be remembefed day by me. The 
gale which blowed yesterday has been 
if anything on the increase since yes- 
terday, and all I can say of it is, it 
has been blowing as hard as it could 
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and then it would blow a little harder, 
and give a twitch which would make 
us open our eyes with affright and 
stare at each other as much as to say: 
“I wonder if that has made a hole 
through her?” Never before have we 
witnessed anything like what presents 
itself to our view this morning. The 
wind has howled to such an_ extent 
that we have lived through a day of 
suspense and fear. The sea seems de- 
termined to overwhelm us, and appears 
to be one bed of froth; the towering 
masses of water, when we get in the 
trough of the sea, appears on both 
sides of us, like a dreary mountainous 
country when covered with snow. At 
one moment our jib-boom points to the 
regions above, the next moment to- 
wards the devil’s home, as if undeter- 
mined whether to send us to hell or 
heaven. A number of the passengers 
sat up all night, but I thought I would 
take it regularly if I could. Oh! To 
see those huge white capped mountain 
waves as they would curl, threatening 
us with instant destruction, when our 
noble ship—true to her helm—would 
bound and glide over them, and, 
mounting high on another, quiver for 

anstant, then plunging down the re- 
ceding wave, bury her head in a sea 
of foam, deluging her decks; then, © 
shaking her huge sides, she would 
again advance up another wave. We 
could have no meals prepared to-day 
on account of the weather, so we had 
to eat out of one pan. We have had 
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hard bread, pickles, salt beef, no tea 
or coffee. Mr. Ayres took a sketch of 
the Panama as she appeared to-day. 
April 18th.—The gale of yesterday 
broke this morning, but the sea has 
rolled awfully all day. The wind is 
still ahead, course West, sailing South, 
west. This evening I joined Mr. C. 
Beal, W. Stratton, and had our blow- 
out. We had an excellent pot-pie, 
down to which twenty sat, ten of my 
choosing. I obtained some brandy 
which enlivened us. After getting 
through with our feast, we went on 
deck and enjoyed a good smoke. 
April 19th—Quite a moderate 
breeze this morning for this place, but 
that breeze ahead. Early this morn- 
ing a school of whales blowing around 
the ship. Palmer, the blacksmith, went 
up in the rigging to see the sights for 
the first time, so the sailors lashed 
him there for a short time to introduce 
him up there. There has been a gen- 
eral clearing and scraping out to-day 
below, as it is a fine day. This morn- 
ing all hands kicked up quite a rum- 


pus about a dish we have called lob- 
scouse. We passed resolutions to have 
it banished from the ship, and Doude 
Fonk substituted. The latter part of 


the afternoon, the captain, having 
heard somebody grumbling, which is a 
general thing, about his not carrying 
sail enough, made the following re- 
marks, as near as I could catch them: 
“Gentlemen—It appears there is dis- 
satisfaction on board of this ship; 
there have been remarks made that this 
ship has not been conducted to the in- 
terest of all on board. Where this dis- 
satisfaction originated, I do not know; 
neither do I wish to know. I heard 
some remarks to-day that I did not 
carry sail enough. No man must tell 
me when to carry sail; all my interest 
is invested in this ship; my wife and 
family, dearer to me than all the gold 
in California; twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience on this coast has taught me 
to act with discretion. The storm we 
have just lived through was one of the 
severest gales I ever witnessed in my 
life, and if this ship had been in the 
hands of some captains, you all, e’er 
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this, would have been launched into 
eternity. I have cared for you all, and 
shall continue to do so, but if Provi- 
dence shall see fit to overwhelm us, I 
cannot help it, but the sea shall strike 
me head first, and when we arrive safe 
in San Francisco, and I leave you, may 
God bless you all.” 

April 24th.—This morning wind fair, 
ship on her course; we have had a 
couple of studding sails out a part of 
the day. The wind freshening in the 
afternoon. We broke one of our stud- 
ding sail booms and ripped up one of 
the studding sails. Since the new 
Board of Directors have beer in office 
we have had warm wheat or corn bread 
alternately; our butter and cheese 
gave out about two weeks since. Our 
captain is still confined to his bed, but 
we are happy to hear he is improving, 
and I hope in a few days to see him 
around again. We miss him very 
much from his old station, the wind- 
ward rail, back of the cabin. I wanted 
to see no better barometer than his 
face when he expected a storm; every 
cloud or change of wind perceptible 
was noticed by him and his anxious 
eyes would follow it through all its 
courses. His anxiety, coupled with 
exposure, no doubt has been the cause 
of his illness, as he has been seen, all 
hours of the night and day during the 
continuance of the late severe gales 
which we have had, at his post on 
deck, minutely watching the storm, 
through the cold and severe weather 
we have had. 

April 26th—After a dead calm all 
night,.the breeze sprang up about 8 
o’clock this morning from the north- 
east and we have had a fine run all 
day. The mates seem to be more reck- 
less and give it to her and have 
cracked on sail to-day and have made 
her howl; they set the fore topmast 
sail about one o’clock, but soon had to 
take it in; for the wind increased to 
such an extent before night that we 
reduced to double reefed top sails. I 
stood watch tonight from 8 o’clock 
until 2 between decks; this is a regu- 
lation we passed immediately after our 
start: there shall be two watches ap- 
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pointed to consist of two persons each 
whose duties it shall be to watch be- 
tween decks after 8 o’clock until morn- 
ing; one pair to watch from 8 until 2 
and the other from 2 until 8 a. m. One 
hombra’ watches forward of the main- 
mast and the other aster of it; this or- 
dinance was passed to guard against 
fire and theft. During the night the 
wind arose to a gale. 

April 27th—The gale last night 
broke about five o’clock this morning 
and we had a heavy sea on all morn- 
ing. About ten o’clock we wove ship; 
after the sea had been broken up a 
little we cracked on sail and headed 
north for the first time, and on our 
course. So now farewell to Cape 
Horn, with all its gales and deceitful 
calms; with its cold sleet and snow; 
with its heavy swells and mountain- 
ous seas, nevermore, I hope, to be 
passed by me. It does appear to me 
as if Cape Hern was “the fag end of 
the world.” The sun hardly appears 
above the horizon before it sets, the 
days being only eight hours long. But 
away with this. We are now heading 
North and may hope soon to be.in 
pleasant weather again, so as I said 
before : 

Farewell to Cape Horn! 

Farewell to the wet, to the cold and 
damp weather— 

Farewell to the long boots, and all 
heavy leather— 

Farewell to the head winds, and also 
adverse gales— 

The wind is abaft, boys! bend on the 
light sails. 


Then farewell to all hail storms, rain, 
snow and sleet, 

“Brace round the yards, and haul aft 
the mainsheet.” 

We are going, my boys, into warm and 
dry weather, 

We'll soon be on shore, on the bonny 
green heather. 


May 2d—This has been a rough day 
—wind from the west and it has 
blowed with terrific fury, but not so 
severe but that we could carry some 
sail. The wind has been abating by 
degrees all day. The sea has broken 


over us several times to-day. About 
8 or 9 o’clock, while the sailors were - 
shaking out a reef in the topsail, one 
of them discovered a sail right ahead 
of us (going the same way with us), 
which could just be seen. The sailor 
cries “Sail ho!” “Where away?” yells 
the mate. “Right ahead.” The mate 
then ordered them to shake out an- 
other reef and let her whizz at that, 
and away we go in chase. At eleven 
o’clock we could distinguish her sails; 
half-past twelve we could see her hull; 
we ran up the flag apeak. She did not 
show colors. On our coming alongside 
we saw but two or three hombres on 
board. We passed her about a quarter 
of a mile to windward. She did not 
hail us, and we were silent; why, I did 
not understand. She was an old-fash- 
ioned looking craft, and a perfect tub. 
She was supposed to be a Chilean 
trader; at every roll of the ship she 
rolled so that she took her scuppers in- 
to the water; there was all kinds of 
conjectures in reference to her, and 
at first a great many thought it was 
the “Apollo.” 

May 9th—The wind hauled last 
night to the south, south-east, and the 
yards have been squared all day; we 
have been going along about seven 
knots. The air is temperate and pleas- 
ant. Quite an excitement and elec- 
tioneering has been going on as to 
whether we shall stop at the Island of 
Juan Fernandez and Calleo, or only at 
Talcahuano. For my part, I shall let 
time work it out, for I am not particu- 
lar as to which; each has its induce- 
ments. Our fare while we were off 
Cape Horn and now has far exceeded 
my expectation. Our butter and cheese 
gave out off the Falklands; also our 
potatces just before then, and when 
they were gone, my expectations off 
the horn were a hunk of junk in one 
hand and a quate in the other, but I 
was agreeably disappointed, for we 
had our coffee nearly every day, and 
every other day had a fine square of 
warm bread. The potpies have been 
unexpected. 

May 11th.—This has been a lovely, 
clear day, with a fair wind, yards 
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square. About ten o’clock to-day the 
bell was rung for all hands to go on 
deck, as the captain had some re- 
marks to make. After all had made 
their appearance, the captain stepped 
forward and stated he intended to stop 
at Talcahuano for water, as we did not 
have a sufficient quantity to carry us 
through, and as we needed potatoes 
and other vegetables to prevent sick- 
ness. 
many of their laws, which we were to 
guard against violating, as it would 
put the ship in difficulty, and he con- 
cluded by speaking of their manners, 
customs and curious sights we would 
see there. All were exceedingly 
pleased with the news, and anxiously 
wished to set their foot ashore once 
more, not caring where it was, only let 
them put their foot on shore to know 
how it would seem. 

May 14th.—We made good progress 
all last night, having the yards 
squared. The captain called us _to- 
gether again by the tap of the bell 


this morning, and informed us that it 
would be necessary to raise a sum of 
from $150 to $200 to defray the ex- 
penses of Port Charges and such other 
expenses as may become necessary. 
A committee was accordingly appoint- 


ed to take up a subscription. Little 
else has been heard of to-day, but Tal- 
cuhuano. In the afternoon a request 
was sent below that all hands should 
clean in front of their berths, and a 
competition commenced to see who 
should make the front of his _ berth 
look the nicest. 

May 15th—We have had a clear 
day, with a light wind from the N. 
This morning we had our regular 
monthly election for officers of the As- 
sociation. The great party question 
mooted at this election has been “Oil 
or no oil.” Many of the passengers 
having private lamps wish the use of 
a little oil when wanted, which has 
been refused. Hence, the question of 
“Oil or no oil.” As for myself, it is a 
piece of indifference with me, for I 
have with me a two gallon can more 
than two-thirds full, which I brought 
from New York with me. Pensam 


In his remarks he spoke of- 
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was re-elected president; Captain Bod- 
fish, treasurer; M. Martin, secretary; 
and as directors, James Sperry, Geo. 
Touzee, Parmalee, Chesley and Corn- 
well. About five o’clock this afternoon 
the cheering cry of “Land ho!” greeted 
our ears, and on going on deck, I saw 
directly ahead of us a “something, 
nothing” appearing like a misty cloud 
in the distance, but which Captain 
Bodfish informed us was the land— 
the island of Mocha, which lies about 
ninety miles southward of Talcahuano. 
The darkness soon shut it entirely 
from view, and we tacked ship and 
stood off for daylight again. 


A Hundred Days at Sea. 


Come all ye hearty sailors bold, that 
plough the raging main, 

And ye land lubbers, one and all, come 
listen to my strain, 

And I'll sing you a ditty, and tell you 
-how that we 

Were out upon the billows wild, a 
hundred days at sea. 


We left fair New York’s city in the 
midst of winter cold, 

We left our sweethearts and our homes 
to go a-digging gold. 

Took passage on the “Panama,” and a 
staunch old ship is she, 

That carried us safe, through storm 
and calms, a hundred days at sea. 


For California’s far-famed shores we 
steered without delay, 

We sailed o’er many a weary mile, for 
many a long, long day. 

We crossed the old Equator and burn- 
ing hot was he, 

As all can testify who’ve been a hun- 
dred days at sea. 


We met with no bad weather until we 
made Cape Horn, 

Where we were beating round about 
for all of five weeks long. 

At last we passed the stormy Cape 
and had the wind quite free, 

And we sailed along quite pleasantly, 
a hundred days at sea. 


It was a pleasant afternoon, on the 
fifteenth of May, 

Our ship was going finely (‘twas a de- 
lightful day), 
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When land was seen from the mast- 
head, and very glad were we 

To think that we had safely passed a 
hundred days at sea. 


May 19th.—Last night at 12 o’clock 
the ship hove to, and this morning, 
just before daylight the sails were set 
again. I arose at daylight; the sky 
was clear, but a dense fog hung over 
the lower portions of the land, which 
raised as the morning advanced, up 
the sides of the mountains and dis- 
pelled. The sea was as smooth as an 
angel’s bosom, and we were going 
along about four knots. The sun had 
in a measure dispelled the fog, and 
we could see the land distinctly. Tal- 
cahuano Point came in sight, and lay 
directly ahead of us. A short distance 
ahead of us (about five miles) a bark 
was to be seen beating up, bearing the 
American ensign. Looking off star- 


board, a cluster of houses are to be 
seen, called the village of Linguin. 
We found ourselves lying in a dead 


calm about three miles from the mouth 
of the harbor. Everybody was busy 
washing, shaving or dressing. A re- 
quest that all who could would dress 
in black pants and red shirts for uni- 
formity was received from the presi- 
dent of the association. Still lying in 
a calm, Mr. Mulligan asked the cap- 
tain’s permission to take his small 
boat and take a row around awhile, 
while we are lying in a calm. The 
captain gave him permission, but 
charged him not to lend. The small 
boat was lowered, and Mr. Mulligan, 
accompanied by Messrs. Mitchell and 
Stilwell, jumped in and pushed off. 
They rowed around awhile, and finally 
went down behind a point and went 
ashore in a little cove on the island of 
‘Cherikeena. Still in a calm, but we 
have worked up to the front of the 
island of Cherikeena. A breath of air 
has just arose, and we can just say we 
are moving. We soon came in sight 
of the other side of the island, when 
lo and behold, the gentlemen who went 
in the small boat were to be seen busy 
picking up shells and other curious 
things ashore. The captain, on seeing 
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them, was full of excitement and rage, 
as he feared the navigation laws of the 
country, and this business may cost us 
many a dollar, if seen. 

What made things worse, a brig was 
just coming out of the harbor, then 
turning a point ahead of us. The cap- 
tain took her to be a revenue cutter. 
Our sails were let up in the wind, so 
as to stop our headway, and not create 
suspicion, to allow them to come on 
board. On their coming aboard, they 
pleaded a non-understanding of the 
commands, and said they understood 
him to say that they were not to go 
ashore at the town of Talcahuano. 

We are in the mouth of the harbor, 
sailing along slowly from one side of 
the bay to the other, tacking ship. 
Eight ships are in sight, three of them 
lying at Talcuhuano, and the other five 
making their way out of the harbor. 
About half past five a boat was seen 
to put off from one of the outward 
bound ships. We have tacked across 
the bay twice, running close into the 
bold shore which presents itself. We, 
at dark, dropped anchor, close onto the 
east side of the bay, about two miles 
from the mouth of the harbor. The 
boat from the outward bound vessel 
has just reached us; as they came 
alongside, our band struck up “Hail 
Columbia.” The boat contained nine 
persons. A person in the boat arose 
and made a little speech, as near as I 
can recollect as follows: “Gentlemen: 
You must consider us green, and take 
us for a pack of fools to row from 
where we have, a distance of seven _ 
or eight miles. If this was in New 
York Bay, and we had pulled this dis- 
tance for the pleasure of a little con- 
versation, we would be taken for mad- 
men; but, gentlemen, we are thousands 
of miles from our own land, and when 
we saw that proud banner (pointing to 
our ensign), we could not resist the 
yearning of our hearts, but, manning 
our boat, we have pulled thus far to 
see once more our countrymen. All 
that has been said in New York as to 
the richness and plentitude of gold 
was as nothing to the truth.” 

The Americans had-driven all for- 
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eigners from the mines; news from 
the States was 37 days later than we 
had. The President’s message could 
be seen at Talcuhuano; Kentucky had 
abolished slavery, and Henry Clay is 
in the Senate. He finally wound up 
by telling us vegetables were cheap, 
and as he had a long distance to pull, 
he would hid us adieu, hoping to meet 
us in San Francisco. They also stated 
they belonged to the ship Prescott, 
from Mustic, Connecticut; as they 
rowed away, the band struck up “Yan- 
kee Doodle,” and finally finished by 
playing “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
The scene that took place on our ves- 
sel the next two hours is almost im- 
possible to describe. All were mad 
with joy at the news. All were mani- 
festing their joy in all manner of ri- 
diculous antics; some were dancing for 
joy; some were shaking hands for joy. 
Old Palmer was brought on deck and 
made to sing a song, when he sung 
about the “Tailors and Needles.” The 
gold fever had completely died away 
among us, and we all had stronger 
failings within ourself than on our 
start, but to-night’s news had settled 
everything. And let the fare be what 
it may now, content reigns within 
every breast. The scenery presenting 
itself to-day has been bold, rugged 
and poorly timbered. The Bay of Tal- 
cuhuano, on the right side of us as we 
are going in, has a number of quite 
large hills, much resembling the heap 
over a grave, and regular distances 
apart. 
. May 20th—tThis has been a beau- 
tiful, clear day, with a light breeze 
blowing from the west. I was awak- 
ened this morning at daylight. About 
seven o’clock the sailors commenced 
at the windlass to hoist anchor, and I 
lent a hand myself. We soon began 
to slowly crawl along again towards 
Talcuhuano, and after thus getting 
along again within three or-four miles 
of the anchoring ground the wind died 
away. Our three boats were then 
manned, when a line was hitched to 
the jib boom and we were towed along 
to our anchoring ground, where the an- 
chor was let go. All were dressed in 
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red shirts, presenting a fine appear- 
ance, and, as we moved up the bay, 
our band discoursed some fine pieces 
of music. A number of passengers 
volunteered to help take in sail. When 
the captain gave the word “take in 
sail,” all the bunting was drawn up to- 
gether, man-of-war fashion, and then 
down went our anchor. We were en- 
thusiastically cheered by those on the 
other vessels. After the anchor was 
down, our band played “Hail Colum- 
bia,” which sounded magnificent on the 
water. About twelve o’clock the “Cap- 
tain de Puerto” and Harbor Master 
came aboard. After saluting us all, 
and complimenting us on the tidy ap- 
pearance of everything, they were 
shown into the captain’s cabin, where 
they examined our papers and found 
them all right. They then made their 
appearance again and disappeared 
over the side, going ashore in their 
boat, which was manned by four red- 
faced natives. Soon after they left, 
all hands were called on deck by the 
captain, and he read from a paper he 
had received, the “Rules and Regula- 
tions of the Port,” after which he com- 
mented on. many little matters, and 
told us we might go ashore. Our pas- 
tor then mounted the rail, and said, as 
it was the Sabbath, a short prayer to 
our Heavenly Father for the mercies 
and happy privilege of being once 
more permitted to set our foot on land 
would not be inappropriat>. He then 
delivered a short prayer. By this time 
a number of natives with their canoes 
gathered around the sides of the ship 
and nothing could be heard from them 
but “shore, un Rial,” “Cairo Shore, un 
Rial.” A contest then for who is 
ashore first or second, but an hour had 
not rolled around ere I found myself, 
aboard one of the dugouts on my way 
to the shore. The laws here require 
that all boats shall land in front of the 
Customs House, a long, two-story 
building, a part of which is used as a 
hotel, known as “Campfield.” The 
Customs House is about the only two 
story house I have seen in the place. 
On my first stepping ashore, the land 
seemed to be rolling, and I could hard-- 
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ly walk straight, but after.a few min- 
utes’ walking through the lanes, my 
land legs returned to me. This bay 
is well adapted for a flourishing com- 
mercial town, and, in the hands of an 
enterprising people, might be made 
second to none on the Pacific Coast. 
The town is situated at the south end 
of the bay, at the foot of a series of 
hills. The houses, with but one or 
two exceptions, are but one story high, 
built of a large square brick called by 
them “adobies,” and are covered with 
tile. Very few of them have board 
floors, but these “adobies.” After I 
stepped ashore, I proceeded up the 
first street I came to, called “Jib 
Boom” street, in company with brother 
William and Sam. We had not pro- 
ceeded more than two squares ere we 
came to the “mercado” (market place.) 
It is a large square covered with a 
shed on the outer part, while the center 
is open. Along under these sheds wo- 
men were squatting, Turk fashion, 
with apples, grapes, pears, plums, 
eggs, etc. The people show much favor 
to the Americans, and at each door we 
have passed we have been invited in. 
The senoritas at the market place 
were anxious to sell us their fruit, and 
sweetly spoke: “Americano, cairo 
manzana’s, uvas, ah!” (Americans, do 
you want apples, grapes, ah!) 

We filled our pockets and proceeded 
up a narrow street and soon came to 
the plaza. I stopped in two houses, 
one situated on the west side of the 
plaza, kept by a senorita by the name 
of Marycetta Conecaro, and her hus- 
band. we were invited to tea, and par- 
took of a fine shoulder of lamb. We 
bought a bottle of native sweet wine, 
which cost “un rial,” after which we 
departed with many solicitations to 
call again. On the south side of the 
plaza the “calaboosa” is situated, in 
front of which a “vigalante” was 
parading back and forth; we passed 
around to the east side of the plaza, on 
which the cathedral was situated. The 
outside appearance resembled the lit- 
tle sketch on the margin. It being 
Sunday, and the doors open, we en- 
tered. I found the floor bricks; around 
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the room were the hombres and seno- 
ritas kneeling upon mats which they 
brought with them; on entering we 
doffed our hats and went through the 
usual ceremony of wetting our fingers 
in a box and making a cross on our 
head. On the right of the altar was 
a figure of Christ, and on the left one 
of the Virgin Mary; in one corner the 
confessional box, and everything hav- 
ing the appearance of the altars of the 
Catholic churches at home, but every- 
thing seemed so ancient to me that I 
almost imagined myself to be moving 
at the time of the Crusades. While 
strolling around we were met py a 
padre, who said something about 
“California” and “por Sacramento,” 
which we did not understand; but we 
did understand the meaning of a plate 
which he poked at us. I dropped a 
dime on it, when I received a blessing 
and “muey gracios, senors.” After 


leaving the church, we proceeded 
through another narrow lane and came 
out on Jib Boom street again. On our 


way down this street our ears were 
drawn by the sound of music. We 
made our way toward the music, which 
we found issuing from a house with 
a large swinging sign of “Ten Pin Al- 
ley,” by Mr. Williams. On entering, 
I found a number of Americans and 
senoritas footing it down in true Span- 
ish style. I stopped here, and had an 
excellent supper, when I came aboard 
ship and have spent the evening writ- 
ing this. By half past eight all who 
intend being aboard are. Talcuhuano, 
as far as I can judge by so short a 
ramble, has a people extremely hos- 
pitable On passing through the street 
we have been hailed a hundred times 
by “California, you come in;” “Entre 
Americano.” If you chose to obey, on 
entering you are requested to “Sen- 
tado, Ustad Sentado, signor” (sit 
down.) You then squat down by a 
large earthen dish of red hot coals. 
Sometimes you are offered a cup of 
some kind of herb, which they make 
after the fashion of our tea. If you 
ask for a drink, you are offered “El 
Vino,” the native sweet wine. 
(To be continued.) 
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Progress of America’s Great Panama 
Canal Celebration 


By Guy Richard Kingsley 


(Photographs copyrighted by the Panama-Pacific Exposition Company.) 


the Panama-Pacific Interna- 

tional Exposition. It cannot 

harm the construction, which 
‘was 90 per cent completed the day the 
war began. It will not decrease the 
attendance, because it will divert hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans away 
from Europe to the wonderland at San 
Francisco. 

The three largest nations now in- 
volved, Great Britain, Germany and 
Russia, have not officially been in the 
Exposition fold and are not counted 
in as a part of the forty foreign 
nations. France cabled a few weeks 
after the opening of hostilities that her 
appropriation of $400,000 would stand 
and that she will participate in-1915. 

German and British participation by 
individuals gives every sign of con- 
tinuing with the original plans. South 
American countries have cabled addi- 
tional requests for exhibit space, and 
they are quick to realize the advan- 
tages to be gained in the new align- 
ment of trade and commerce following 
the war. 

A hint of the wonders that are to 
be shown when the last piece of work 
is done may be gained from the daily 
attendance seven months before the 
opening, February 20, 1915. The ad- 
mission price before the opening is 
one-half the price during the exposi- 
tion period, but more than 40,000 per- 
sons were paying twenty-five cents to 
enter the wonderland more than half 
a year before the opening day. On 
Sunday, August 2d, there were 7,050 
who paid to see the 635 acres that are 
spread out between San Francisco, the 
bay, and the great United States forts 
that guard the Golden Gate. 


Fine Arts. 


The Fine Arts display is housed in 
a beautiful Graeco-Roman palace, ad- 
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mirably adapted both in architecture 
and lighting for its purposes, and in 
this will be installed the most compre- 
hensive and catholic exhibit of art ever 
seen in this or any other country. A 
section will be devoted to. historical 
American art, showing the principal 
epochal events in the United States 
during the last one hundred and fifty 
years, and introducing the student to 
artists who were well known in their 
time, but who have been lost sight of 
in the stress of modern life. The 
American section of contemporaneous 
art will be particularly brilliant. The 
“Loan Collection” will be remarkable, 
separate galleries having been given 
to Sargent, Whistler, Gari Melchers, 
and other distinguished artists. Pro- 
vision has been made for monumental 
statuary, and the exhibit of Japanese 
and Chinese art will be the finest ever 
displayed at an exposition. 


Education. 


The Department of Education has 
provided for a unified exhibit in which 
States, cities, institutes and other edu- 
cational agencies will participate. As 
those displays will be limited to the 
line in which each excels, duplication 
of the exhibits in other palaces 
will be avoided and the exhibit will be 
of unique value to all visitors. With 
this fundamental plan in mind, it has 
been arranged that one State shall 
show kindergarten work; another, cen- 
tralized control; and others, training 
and certification of teachers, school 
clubs, and special classes, medical in- 
spection and sanitation, and so on, un- 
til the various: activities have. been 
comprehensively covered.: A- special 
and elaborate classification has been 
made for Social Economy, which in- 
cludes hygiene, labor problems, chari- 
ties and correction, public utilities and 
their regulation, town and city plan- 
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ning, housing, etc., this comprehensive 
exhibit is now ensured and its success 
certain. 


Liberal Arts. 


In the Department of Liberal Arts 
there will be a remarkable showing of 
graphic arts, such as typography, vari- 
ous printing processes, books and pub- 
lications, book-binding, manufacture of 
paper, photography, instruments of 
precision, medicine and surgery, chem- 
ical and pharmacal arts, architecture 
and models, and plans of public works. 
This department will be highly inter- 
national in character, and will be of 
the greatest interest. 


Manufactures. 


“Manufactures” has a_ distinctly 
commercial, competitive note, and it 
is installed in two buildings, one called 
the Palace of Manufactures, and the 
other the Palace of Varied Industries. 
The former contains the less artistic 
side of the industries, while the latter 
will house the artistic creations, such 
as jewelry, silverware, textiles, etc. 
Together they will present the most 
elaborate installation ever made at an 
exposition. 


Machinery and Electrical Exhibits. 


Machinery and electrical exhibits 
are housed in the same building, “the 
Palace of Machinery,” that is, the part 
of electrical exhibits which might be 
properly classified as machinery. This 
includes all kinds of power plant elec- 
trical apparatus, as well as that for 
other uses along more domestic lines, 
and the machinery features include a 
great variety of the latest types of 
gas engines, pumps, all kinds of metal 
shaping machines, and much general 
equipment for machine shop and even 
domestic uses. 


Transportation. 


Transportation is naturally divided 
into three sections: railways, vehicles, 


aerial navigation and vessels. In all 
of these the United States is predomi- 
nant, and the bulk of the exhibits will 
be from this country. That part of 
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electricity that has entered into the 
agencies of transportation will be com- 
prehensively displayed with these ex- 
hibits. 


Agriculture. 


The Department of Agriculture for 
the first time in the history of exposi- 
tions, will have two buildings, the Pal- 
aces of Agriculture and Food Pro- 
ducts. In the Palace of Agriculture 
will be shown all of the modern ideas 
of intensive agriculture, with farm 
machinery equipment and the agricul- 
tural activities not only of al! the 
Union, but of all agricultural coun- 
tries in the world. In the Palace of 
Food Products will be displayed pro- 
cesses of reducing agricultural pri- 
mary products into edible food pro- 
ducts. 

Almost every exhibit in these two 
handsome palaces will be shown, by 
machinery and utilities, in motion, 
bringing out to the utmost degree the 
educational features necessary to por- 
tray in a comprehensive manner to 
visitors the activities of the agricul- 
tural, food-producing countries of the 
world. 


Horticulture. 


Under the great dome of the Palace 
of Horticulture, which is the largest 
and most beautiful ever erected, will 
be planted a tropical garden from 
Cuba, which will contain the finest 
specimens ever shown by any coun- 
try at any exposition. Royal and Cre- 
ole palms from sixty-five to seventy- 
five feet high, together with many 
kinds of native trees and unusual 
shrubs and flowers, are now being 
boxed and made ready for shipment. 
They will be loaded on special ships, 
sent through the Panama Canal, and 
landed on the Exposition grounds. 

In economical horticulture there will 
be a fruit cannery operated according 
to the latest improved scientific and 
sanitary methods; a seed packing es- 
tablishment, orange packing and ap- 
ple sorting and boxing houses, an olive 
exhibit demonstrating every phase of 
the industry, from the planting of the 
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tree to the packing factory, operating 
orchard sprayers and fruit-box mak- 
ing machines. These exhibits will be 
complete in all details and have great 
educational value. 

In the Horticultural Gardens there 
will be many unique displays by well 
known originators of plant life, which 
will illustrate the Mendelian theory of 
segregation, and show the results and 
beneficial effects to be obtained by 
plant hybridization. 


Live Stock. 


The Department of Live Stock is 
unique in several respects. The ex- 
hibits will be shown in two. grand 
divisions. The ordinary competition 
for premiums such as has always been 
a feature of expositions will be am- 
plified at the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition by having more 
classes and a more up to date classi- 
fication than ever before, and this will 
be held between September 23d and 
December 4th—the closing day of the 
Exposition. - 

In order that every visitor to the 
Exposition may have an opportunity 
to see and study the various breeds of 
domestic animals, there will be held 
a continuous exhibit of specimens of 
the more important breeds of domes- 
tic animals on the grounds throughout 
the entire period of the Exposition. 
In addition the activities of the de- 
partment of Live Stock will include 
a large number of special events of 
more than passing interest. Among 
these are the bench shows, field dog 
trials, military tournament, polo 
matches, dairy demonstrations, wool 
grading, sheep shearing contests, 
sheep dog trials, society horse shows, 
saddle horse futurity, international 
egg laying contests, pigeon and pet 
stock shows, and an exhibit of child- 
ren’s pets. A large number of con- 
ventions and congresses directly in- 
terested in live stock, will hold their 
meetings in the convention hall now 
being erected on the grounds of the 
live stock department. 

In the Palace of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy, which has a net exhibit area of 
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170,000 square feet, will be shown the 
various phases of the mining industry 
from natural resources to manufac- 
tured articles. The Bureau of Mines 
is co-operating with this department, 
and among other things will show a 
model mine under the floor of the 
building. In connection with this ex- 
hibit will be shown the various mining 
methods and practices peculiar to the 
various mining communities. There 
will also be demonstrated the mine 
rescue work and the mine sanitation. 


The Exhibit Palaces. 


In former expositions, great dis- 
tances often divided the exhibit pal- 
aces, making study of exhibits a labor- 
ious process. In the 1915 exposition 
this disadvantage has been overcome 
by the construction of “The Walled 
City.” The eleven palaces that are 
to house the displays from every part 
of the world are built as a part of one 
attractive architectural scheme, and 
the areas between the individual pal- 
aces have been made into distinctive 
courts of rare beauty. 

The central and most important 
court, which connects the Palaces of 
Agriculture, Liberal Arts, Transporta- 
tion and Manufactures, is the “Court 
of the Universe,” and its dimensions 
are 900 by 500 feet. Here will be 
gardens, sculpture, mural paintings 
and every detail that will give it 
charm and offer ease and convenience 
for the tired visitor. This will also be 
an amphitheatre for concerts. Accom- 
modations are being installed to seat 
ten thousand persors. 

Other of the courts are “Court of the 
Four Seasons,” “Court of Abundance,” 
“Court of Flowers,” and “Court of 
Palms.” 

On the north of the Walled City is 
San Francisco Bay. Between the bay 
and the high walls is the yacht harbor, 
one of the prettiest spots on the 635 
acres, and also to be the scene of some 
of the most attractive events of the 
Exposition. The marina is a captivat- 
ing stretch of green sward and flower 
beds. 

On the south side of the “Walled 
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City” are the Palace of Horticulture, 
with its saracenic spires, and Festival 
Hall, displaying towering arches. Be- 
tween these buildings and the great 
wall of plants that shut out the City 
of San Francisco are the gardens that 
are to astonish the world. Never has 
there been an exposition that could 
approach the horticultural wonders of 
the 1915 Exposition. For months the 
trees and plants. have been given care- 
ful attention on the Exposition ground, 
and during the entire ten months of 
the Exposition there will not be a day 
too cold for the tenderest flower. 

In this south garden there will be 
acres of flowers in constant bloom; 
and at regular intervals the color 
scheme will be completely changed. 
In the center will be the Fountain of 
Energy, one of the largest sculptural 
groups to be seen on the grounds. At 
each corner will be an equestrian fig- 
ure, all representing men who have 
been great factors in the early history 
of California. 

Back of this great fountain is the 
“Tower of Jewels,” rising 435 feet. It 
is now being covered with the 125,000 
“jewels” just received from Austria. 
This great tower, with its thousands of 
flashing, quivering jewels, will be one 
of the most beautiful features ever 
seen when the giant searchlight pro- 
jectors turn hundreds of beams of 
light upon it. 

The 1915 Exposition is to be the 
first real exposition of color, and every 
building and every roof, as well as the 
drives and gardens, strike a note in the 
color scheme designed by Jules Gue- 
rin, director of color. The domes of 
the palaces are copper green, the 
domes of the Court of the Universe 
are burnt orange, and the roofs of the 
buildings are Pompeiian red. All the 
buildings are covered with Imitation 
Travertine marble of an ochre tint, 
and give the impression of great age. 

Forty-two States and territories and 
forty nations have been built, are 
building or are preparing to build rep- 
resentative structures in the area de- 
voted to them. 


President Woodrow Wilson will 
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make his headquarters in the New Jer- 
sey building, which will be a dupli- 
cate of the Trenton Barracks used by 
General George Washington before 
crossing the Delaware. The Virginia 
building is a reproduction of Mount 
Vernon and the furniture inside will 
be the furniture of the first presi- 
dent. 

Chinese artisans are building the 
Chinese pavilion, which is a copy of 
one of the palaces of the Forbidden 
City. Japan has a structure surround- 
ed by a Japanese garden; Denmark’s 
pavilion is the castle of Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark; Turkey is erecting a 
structure decorated with minarets, 
spires and crescents; the Philippines, 
Hawaiian Islands and Cuba have gar- 
dens and structures which display the 
wonders of the tropics in an attractive 
manner and every state and nation is 
weaving a distinctive and character- 
istic note into the architecture. 

The host building will be the Cali- 
fornia building, which is the second 
largest building on the ground, and is 
the largest ever built by a state at a 
world exposition. The California 
building is mission throughout and 
when completed and furnished will 
represent an outlay of $2,000,000. 

Argentina leads the nations in the 
amount of its appropriation, as the 
original appropriation of $1,300, 
006 has been raised to $1,700,000 since 
the start of the European war. New 
York state leads the states and terri- 
tories with an appropriation of, $700,- 
000, which does not include the $100,- 
000 appropriated by New York @ity. 


The Zone. 


Since Chicago’s great exposition in 
1893, there has been no title that ex- 
pressed rollicking fun and entertain- 
ment more tersely than “The Midway 
Plaisance,” “The Pike,’’ “The Pay- 
streak,” and others have come bring- 
ing exposition fun, but the first real 
rival to the Midway is to be “The 
Zone.” 

“The Zone” of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition will repre- 
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Model of mountain showing hydraulic mining operations, to be exhibited in 
Palace of Mines and Metailurgy. 


sent $10,000,000 in entertainment. The 
area covers sixty-five acres and at 
this time there are more than a score 
big concessions either completed or in 
course of construction. 

The main street which is twice the 
width of an ordinary city street, and 
smoothly surfaced with asphalt, is 
more than three thousand feet long. 
From this many short side streets run 
to the north and south tapping more 
fun spots. 

The scenic railway, the “Red Mill” 
and the Carrouselle are completed, 
and have been receiving patronage for 
many weeks. “The Grand Canyon of 
Arizona,” the $350,000 offering of the 


Santa Fe, soon will be ready to take 
the visitors over the thirty minute trip 
in standard gauge Pullman cars and 
show in miniature the great beauty 
spot. 

“Toyland Grewn Up,” which will 
cost $1,000,0U0 and cover fourteen 
acres is the scene of attractive in- 
dustry. “The ’49/Camp,” “The Evo- 
lution of the Dreadnaught,” “The 
Submarines,” “The Panama Canal,” 
“Creation,” “Yellowstone National 
Park,” “The Aeroscope,” “Mahomet’s 
Mountain,’ “Old Nuremburg” and “The 
Dayton Flood” are a few whose great 
bulk now give promise of the most 
entertaining wonders. 
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The Northwest Mounted Police 


The Men Who Do Not Fail, Whether Bringing Relief to Isolated 
Settlers or Carrying Mail to Remote Trading Posts 


By Max McD 


panies of western Canada, and 

petitions from the missionaries 

of the west, called the attention 
of the government of Canada to an 
outrageous state of affairs existing at 
the foot of the Rockies. Whiskey 
smugglers were plying an illicit trade 
with the Indians, and something must 
be done to stop the demoralization of 
the Red Men of the Western plains. 
Hence, in May, 1873, a bill was car- 
ried through the Commons authorizing 
the establishment of a force of three 
hundred mounted police in the West. 

The spice of danger, deviltry and ad- 
venture in the duties of the new force 
appealed to the popular mind. Men of 
all ranks tumbled over each other in 
their eagerness to enlist. Sons of 
lords, generals and famous novelists 
enrolled shoulder to shoulder with 
cashiered “Tommies” and Indian 
scouts; and curiously enough the 
Mounted Police retain the same hetero- 
generous elements to-day as when the 
first enlistment took place. Immedi- 
ately upon organization they started 
from Toronto to Fargo by railway, and 
made a march to Dufferin, the begin- 
ning of their famous trek through 
eight hundred miles of prairie west- 
ward toward the Rocky Mountains, re- 
lying solely upon their own transport 
train for supplies. 

On October 10th, in the very heart 
of the Blackfeet country, where no 
man’s life was safe, Fort Macleod, the 
first Mounted Police fort in the West, 
was completed. Another force was 
sent north to Edmonton among the 
Assiniboines and Wood Crees. The 


P 'oesies of from the fur com- 


main body turned back across the 
plains to Fort Pelley, and thence to 
Dufferin. In four months the force 
had traveled 1,960 miles, and had ac- 
complished, without loss of life, that 
which had been declared as impossible 
without the use of an army—taking 
possession of the Great Lone Land. 


Early Demonstration on Old Man 
River. 


Fort Macleod on the Old Man River 
was a smugglers’ stronghold, and here 
Colonel Macleod, after whom the place 
was named, marked off the square for 
a fort on an island in the river. Cot- 
tonwood logs were daubed with mud, 
whitewashed outside, and lined with 
cotton inside. Then the British flag 
was hoisted in opposition to the smug- 
glers’ regime. 

Here, then, was a mere handful of 
men surrounded by a confederacy of 
Indians noted for their aggressive fero- 
city. Not a day’s ride distant was 
Fort Whoop Up, much stronger than 
that of the Mounted Police, with can- 
non, abundance of ammunition and 
provisions, and four times as many 
outlaws as there were police. Inside 
the smugglers’ stockades was whiskey 
enough to win the whole Blackfeet con- 
federacy as allies of the traders. The 
first thing the police had to do was to 
win the friendship of the Indians. Col. 
Macleod invited the chiefs to the new 
fort. They were feted by the police, 
given exhibitions of military skill, and 
shown the cannon. Pointing out a tree 
more than a mile away, the Colonel 
bade the chiefs watch it. The next in- 
7 
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stant a cannon ball tore it up by the 
roots. That was a better shot than the 
old mortar over at the smugglers’ fort 
could make. The Blackfeet were 
greatly impressed, and their visit 
marked the beginning of a friendship 
between the Mounted Police and the 
Indians that has lasted to the present 
day. 


Boundaries Always Required Constant 
Patrol. 


The end of open whiskey traffic did 
not mean that smuggling had entirely 
ceased. In those days, liquor was not 
only forbidden to the Indians, but pro- 
hibited to white men throughout the 
entire territories, except by special 
government permit for small quanti- 
ties. The duty of watching all incom- 
ing freight, whether by pack train, ox- 
cart, or railway, fell to the police. The 
most likely avenue of illicit trade was, 
of course, along the international boun- 
dary, an imaginary line 1,800 miles 


long, with absolutely no settlement at 
its western end. The deep valleys and 
rolling hills offered countless hiding 
places for smugglers, and only the 
most vigilant patroling could check 


the traffic. In summer time, with a 
good horse under him and frequent re- 
lays, this was pleasant work for the 
scout, but when winter came with 
blinding blizzards on fenceless prairies 
and a temperature that froze the mer- 
cury at forty below zero, there was 
work to test the mettle of heroes. 

Not long after Fort Macleod was 
established, urgent occasion arose to 
send a despatch to a distant post in 
the south, warning an officer to be on 
the lookout for an incoming desper- 
ado. The thermometer stood at thirty- 
five below. It was night, and the north 
wind was humming with that peculiar 
half growl, half croon, which every 
Westerner knows foretells a blizzard. 
To delay until the storm was past 
would let a criminal slip through the 
patrols. The question was: who was 
the best man to send. A scout of In- 
dian blood would be the most likely to 
get through the storm without losing 
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his way, for the “red rider” travels 
by the wind—that is, when darkness 
covers the trail, the Indian, like the 
moist nosed moose, gets the feel of the 
wind on his face, and so gains the 
points of the compass. But on no 
condition can a scout of Indian blood 
be tempted to set out when a storm is 
brewing. 

The choice fell on a young man 
from a home of luxury in an Eastern 
city. He was a good pathfinder, and 
one of the most trusted scouts. There 
was not yet much snow, so he set out 
on horseback with snow shoes strapped 
to his knapsack. The storm did not 
break ‘for some hours, and it was 
hoped that he had reached the police 
post. A week passed, but he did not 
return. Another messenger was sent, 
and he found that the first had never 
reached his destination. When spring 
came, by chance a detachment set out 
for the north, and on their journey the 
bones of a saddle horse were found 
on the lee side of a cliff. Then it was 
remembered that, on the night of the 
scout’s ride, the wind had veered to 
the southeast, and the rider, traveling 
by the wind, knew that it should be on 
his back and turned north. The body 
was found on the bank of the river, 
where the horse had evidently given 
out. The brave fellow had pressed on 
till the river bank told him that he was 
off the trail. Then the long frost sleep 
had claimed him. 


Faithfui Mount Saves Life of Trooper. 


Almost as unfortunate was another 
scout sent with a despatch to one of 
the smaller outposts. It was towards 
spring, when the midday sun thaws 
the surface of the snow and the night 
frosts harden the melted crusts to a 
glare of ice as dazzling bright as 
the blinding flash of sunlight from 
polished steel. The thaw had crusted 
over the trail, and the scout had to 
keep a sharp eye on the way not to 
lose the path altogether. Suddenly 
the mid-day sun developed extraordi- 
nary hues. Magenta, purple and black 
patches began to dance on the snow, 
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alternately with wheels and rockets 
of cheese colored fire. Then the light 
went black altogether, though the man 
knew that it was broad day. He 
had become snow-blind. 

The only thing to do was to give his 
horse the bit. The horse stood stock 
still, and by that he knew that he had 
lost the trail altogether, for the bron- 
cho would have followed any visible 
path. He wheeled the horse about. 
It still refused to go on; and then 
the man inferred that the crust of ice 
had been so hard that the horse could 
not follow back the way it had come. 
That night the trooper slept under 
saddle blankets, with the faithful horse 
standing sentry. For five days the 
policeman wandered blindly over the 
prairie, losing all count of time, eating 
snow to quench his thirst, and sleep- 
ing in the holes that the bronco had 
pawed through the ice crust to the un- 
dergrass. The trooper was now too 
weak to mount and keep the saddle. 
As a last hope the thought struck him 
that if he unsaddled his horse and 
turned it loose, it might find its way 
back to the fort and so notify his 
friends that he was lost. He did this, 
but the faithful creature refused to 
leave the man lying on the snow, but 
stood over him in spite of all his ef- 
forts to drive it off. The pathetic scene 
enacted between these two, the blind 
and half-dead man and the affectionate 
horse, well able to look after itself, 
can better be imagined than described. 
On the sixth day the mail carrier found 
the pair. The trooper was severely 
frozen, but the rider and horse lived 
to see many another day’s service. 


Dealing With Indian Criminals. 


In the early days of the Mounted 
Police the prison where criminals from 
the territories were confined was at 
Winnipeg, 2,000 miles by pack trail 
from the outermost police post. To 
have kept a horse thief at the scene of 
his action in a reserve of several hun- 
dred Indians, with only a defense of 
twenty or thirty policemen, would have 
invited disaster. In one case, scouts 
discovered that the Blackfeet were 
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planning to rescue their brave, as he. 
was being driven across the plains. A 
detachment of police rode away east 
without the prisoner. Quietly another 
detachment left at night and also rode 
away to the east. Finally a third de- 
tachment, with the prisoner, slipped 
out from Fort Macleod at midnight. 
The first two companies had spread 
themselves out in a patrol with relays 
of fresh horses for the entire distance 
between Fort Macleod and Fort Walsh, 
which was the next eastern fort. Only 
stopping long enough to hitch fresh 
teams to the wagons, the escort had 
dashed across two hundred miles to 
Fort Walsh before the Blackfeet knew 
that their warrior had been carried off. 


The Police in War. 


By 1882 the Mounted Police had be- 
come responsible for the lives of the 
people of the entire West, and for 
property scattered over 375,000 square 
miles. Trading posts were developing 
into towns, and cattlemen were bring- 
ing large herds into the country. At 
this time it became necessary to in- 
crease the force to 500 men. Perma- 
nent headquarters were established at 
Regina, substantial barracks instead 
of the log cabins and stockades which 
had existed at other posts, being erect- 
ed. In 1885, the Riel rebellion gave 
the police plenty of work, twelve men 
being killed and an equal mumber 
wounded in the first engagement with 
the rebels at Duck Lake. A few years 
after the rebellion, the force was in- 
creased to 1,100 men, the maximum 
strength to which it has ever attained. 

One of the greatest achievements of 
the force was their persuading Sitting 
Bull and his six thousand Sioux to re- 
turn and surrender to the United 
States authorities, after the massacre 
of General Custer and his troops, even 
when commissioners from the United 
States had failed in accomplishing 
this. 


Police Duties are Being Extended. 


The duties of the police are being 
extended farther and farther. Forts are 
established in the farthest north, some 
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isdlated, such as Fort Churchill on 
Hudson’s Bay, which is seven hundred 
miles from any other trading post. 
Others are closer together, as on the 
trail from White Horse to Dawson, 
where they are only twenty miles a- 
part. A Police report recently received 
at Ottawa from Herschell Island, in 
the Artic Ocean, was conveyed one 
thousand miles by dog sleigh, a thous- 
and miles by water, and three thous- 
and miles by rail. It took over three 
months to make the journey. 

As soon as the rush began to the 
Klondyke gold fields, a troop of police 
was sent up to the Yukon to maintain 
order. The cosmopolitan population 
of the mining towns marvelled at the 
adequacy of the force, as new settlers 
in Western Canada do yet. 

Boundary patrols are still main- 
tained to intercept the horse thief who 
drives a ranch band across the line to 
be quickly sold. On the Boundary 
patrol, the police travel annually more 
than a million miles. The “‘rustler” 
who appropriates unbranded animals 
for his own herds, must also be 
watched, traced and punished. Prairie 
fires that might sweep away the year’s 
feed for the cattle and horses, must be 
guarded and checked. Foreign settlers 
who know not the laws nor the climate 
of the country, must be advised and 
frequently helped. All these duties 
distribute the seventy-nine detach- 
ments of Royal North West Mounted 
Police from the International Bound- 
ary to the very gates of the Artic in 
the Yukon. 


Bravery Still Shown by Redcoats. 


Even now there is opportunity for 
the display of those qualities of forti- 
tude and bravery which has made the 
name “Mounted Police,” famous 


throughout the world. One notable in- 
stance is the ride of Sergeant Tucker 
for sixty miles at a temperature away 
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below zero to capture the murderer 
of Tucker Peach. The “Riders of 
the Plains,” in their midwinter patrols, 
frequently have to face the blizzards 
and Arctic colds that sometimes sweep 
upon Alberta from the north. Their 
reward is in the welcome assistance . 
they often are able to render the lonely 
homesteader who by accident and sick- 
ness has been left in a precarious con- 
dition. 

Of Indian troubles there are none. 
The police have always maintained a 
tradition of stern vigilance and swift 
retribution towards the Indians, so that 
besides there being no lynchings or 
train robberies in the Canadian West, 
there have been no Indian wars. The 
arrest of some aborigine who has been 
unable to distinguish between meum 
and tuum in the matter of horseflesh, 
or the bringing to justice of some white 
man who has found the profits in ped- 
dling whiskey among the dwellers of 
the reserves to outweigh the risks, com- 
prise the chief items in the crime 
sheet. Not since Sergeant Wilde, who 
was shot by a renegade in 1897, has 
there been serious trouble. The In- 
dian, whose name was Charcoal, a 
member of the Blood band, paid the 
penalty of his crime on the gallows in 
Macleod. 

Listening to the conversation of the 
men of the police as one encounters 
them everywhere in the West, it is 
distinctly evident that they are men 
of a different stripe from the Tommy 
Atkins of the British regulars. The 
Mounted Police is a head, not an atom- 
aton nor a flunkey. This was curiously 
illustrated during the visit of the Duke 
of York to the west a few years ago. 
Arriving at a station where a stop was 
to be made, the liveried servants of 
the Duke asked the troopers where was 
the royal carriage, and the answer 
made was to the effect that the ser- 
vants of royalty should get the horses 
hitched themselves. 

















Imminence of Christs Kingdom 


Pastor Russell's Answer to Those Who Doubt the Possibility of the Early 
Establishment of Christ's Millennial Kingdom—to Those Who. Say that 
First Elijah, the Prophet, or Teacher, shall be Sent of God and Recognized in 


the World. 


By C. T. Russell 


Pastor New York, Washington and Cleveland Temples and the 


Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“Behold, I will send you Elijah, the 
Prophet, before the coming of the great 
and notable day of the Lord; and He 
Shall turn the hearts of the fathers to 
the children and the hearts of the 
children to their fathers, lest I come 
and smite the earth with a curse.”— 
Malachi 4:5, 6. 


the imminence of the estab- 

lishment of Christ’s Millennial 

Kingdom, some are inclined to 
doubt the possibility of its establish- 
ment until first Elijah, the prophet, or 
teacher, shall be sent of God and rec- 
ognized in the world. We are queried 
on the subject, What do you believe 
respecting Elijah? In what direction 
should we look for the promised Eli- 
jah? We reply that no human being 
fills the picture, the demands, the re- 
quirements of the prophecy. The ful- 
fillment must be looked for on a much 
larger scale, a much grander scale. 


KK ‘te i that we are teaching 


John the Forerunner of Jesus. 


In order to gain a comprehensive 
view of the matter, we look back to 
the Lord’s First Advent, and there see 
John the Baptist doing a work in the 
Jewish Church, introducing to it Jesus 
in the flesh. Jesus said of John the 
Baptist, “This is the Elias, if we can 
receive it.’ (Matthew 11.14.) That is 
to say, John the Baptist was acting 





among the Jewish household of faith 
in the power and spirit of Elijah, who 
was to follow. His relationship to the 
future Elijah, the greater Elijah, was 
very similar to the relationship of our 
Lord Jesus to the greater Christ. By 
this, we mean that our Lord Jesus at 
His first advent presented Himself to 
the Jews as the Messiah, knowing in 
advance that He would be rejected by 
them; knowing that He would be cru- 
cified; knowing that He would be 
raised from the dead on the third day, 
and forty days later would ascend up 
on high to appear in the presence of 
God on our behalf; knowing that He 
would be absent from the world for 
more than eighteen centuries; know- 
ing that in this interim the Holy Spirit 
would select from both Jews and Gen- 
tiles a “little flock” to constitute His 
associates in the Kingdom—a little 
flock as the Bride of Christ, or other- 
wise known as the members of His 
Body, of which He is head; knowing 
that when the full number of members 
had been selected the second advent 
would take place, accompanied by the 
glorification of The Christ, Jesus and 
His members, and followed by the es- 
tablishment of the “Kingdom of God 
under the whole heavens,” blessing all 
the families of the earth. 

Our understanding is that the work 
of John the Baptist at our Lord’s first 
advent was merely a foreshadowing, or 
illustration, of the greater work of the 
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greater Elijah, whose ministry is to 
introduce the second advent of Christ 
and the church in glory. 

We have seen that John the Baptist 
served the purpose of Elijah to as 
many of the Jews as were “Israelites 
indeed”—so many of them as could 
and did receive Jesus as the Messiah; 
but the work of John was far from ac- 
complishing the great things predicted 
of “Elijah, the Prophet,” mentioned in 
our text. Nevertheless, in every par- 
ticular there was some measure of 
likeness between John and the true 
antitypical Elijah. For instance, he 
failed to establish unity and harmony 
in Israel as respects the relationship 
of the people to their God; he failed 
to do a mediatorial work except for a 
few. The masses were not prepared 
by his message, and as a consequence 
there came upon that typical nation a 
judgment of the Lord, a time of trou- 
ble such as they had never previously 
had. This foreshadows also the fact 
that the antitypical Elijah will simi- 


larly fail to establish peace and har- 
mony and righteousness and relation- 


ship between God and man in the 
earth, and that consequently this Age 
will end, as did the Jewish Age, with 
a Time of Trouble. 


The Church in the Flesh is Elijah. 


We wish to lay before your minds 
a word-picture of the great Elijah men- 
tioned in the text. It is the Church in 
the flesh this side the veil—even as 
the church in glory the other side of 
the veil—is The Christ. We make the 
statement first and give the demonstra- 
tion of its truthfulness afterward. 
Christ in the flesh, the Apostles in the 
flesh and all the faithful of the Lord’s 
people throughout the Gospel Age dur- 
ing their earthly career and their liv- 
ing representatives now in the world 
are fulfilling the work ascribed to Eli- 
jah. They have been endeavoring to 
bring about harmony, reconciliation 
and fellowship between God and His 
people. God Himself has laid the 
foundation of the reconciliation in the 
sacrifice of His Son, and the Apostle 
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declares that He has made us “able 
ministers” of His Word, as though 
God did beseech men by us to be 
reconciled to Him. Our Lord Jesus 
began this work while in the flesh, and 
He personally was the Head of this 
great Elijah, His Church in the flesh, 
which during nearly nineteen centuries 
now has been laboring together under 
His supervision to bless the world, to 
reconcile the world for so many as 
were willing to hear and to heed. 

It was not prophecied that Elijah 
would have success. On the contrary, 
the mere statement that if his labors 
were not successful in bringing about 
reconciliation this “curse” would fol- 
low, implies the probability of the lat- 
ter. Other Scriptures, other prophe- 
cies, show us most distinctly that 
the Lord had foreknown and foretold 
through the prophets that the great 
Time of Trouble would surely come. 
Note, for instance, the words of Ze- 
phaniah, the prophet: “Wait ye upon 
Me, saith the Lord, until I rise up to 
the prey, for My determination is to 
gather the nations, that I may assemble 
the kingdoms, to pour upon them 
Mine indignation, even all My fierce 
anger; for all the earth shall be de- 
voured with the fire of my jealousy’”— 
the fire of Divine anger, the just pun- 
ishment for the wrong course taken by 
those who had been so highly favored 
of the Lord in respect to knowledge 
of the divine character and plan. This 
figurative declaration of the intensity 
of the trouble with which this present 
age will terminate, and which will in- 
augurate the new dispensation, fully 
agrees with the statement of our text, 
that if Elijah’s message went un- 
heeded, did not succeed in converting 
mankind, then a curse, a great trouble, 
would be sent upon them by the Lord, 
with the view to teaching them the 
necessary lesson which they would not 
learn otherwise. 

That the curse, the trouble, the fire 
of that day, will be effective and will 
yield blessed results is distinctly 
shown by the same prophet, Zepha- 
niah, for through him the Lord imme- 
diately adds: “Then will I turn unto 
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the people a pure language (a pure 
message), that they may all call upon 
the name of the Lord, to serve Him 
with one consent.” (Zephaniah 
3:8, 9.) The scourging, the curse, the 
time of trouble, the symbolic fire, will 
accomplish for mankind in short time 
what the message of Elijah failed to 
accomplish. 


A Time of Trouble. 


Daniel the prophet ( 12:1) also re- 
fers to this “curse,” or time of trouble 
with which this Gospel Age will end. 
He speaks of it as “a time of trouble 
such as was not since there was a 
nation,” and tells us that it will occur 
at the second coming of Christ, when 
He shall “stand up,” assume authority 
in the beginning of His reign. The 
same thought is given us in Revelation, 
where we are distinctly told that our 
Lord will take unto Himself His great 
power and reign, and at that time the 
nations will be angry and God’s wrath 


will come upon them, and that they 
shall be broken in pieces as a potter’s 
vessel under the rule of Messiah’s 


“iron rod” of inflexible justice. (Rev. 
11:15-18.) The Apostle Paul also 
notes the coming of this “curse” as a 
sure thing, and declares that our 
Lord, at His second advent, shall be 
revealed “in flaming fire, taking ven- 
geance”—symbolic fire, it is true—a 
symbol of the destructive force which 
will be exercised against everything 
that shall oppose the laws of Messiah’s 
Kingdom. Again he tells us: “The 
fire of that day shall try every man’s 
work of what sort it is.”—2 Thessalo- 
nians 1:8; 1 Corinthians, 3:13. 

The Apostle James, also guided by 
the Holy Spirit, foreknew that the Eli- 
jah class would not be successful in 
its endeavor to bring about a recon- 
ciliation, and that the result would be 
a “time of trouble.” The Apostle 
Peter also tells us of this great curse 
which shall come upon the world in 
the end of this Gospel Age because 
of the failure of the mission of “‘Eli- 
jah”—because the antitypical Elijah, 
the Church in the flesh, fails to estab- 
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lish righteousness and love on the 
earth, fails to bring about reconcilia- 
tion. 

As we look out into the world we 
are surprised how little has been ac- 
complished by the Lord’s faithful fol- 
lowers. Their work has merely gath- 
ered the Elijah class and witnessed to 
the remainder of the world. And this, 
indeed, was all the Lord intended for 
this age, as various Scriptures show 
us. He foreknew the meagreness of 
results that would follow all our 
efforts. 


“Every Man’s Hand Against His 
Neighbor.” 


We do, indeed, see a spread of the 
humanitarian sentiment throughout the 
world. We are glad to note that a 
larger number of people than ever be- 
fore possess some measure of sympa- 
thy for one another, evidenced by the 
hospitals and public homes and public 
schools and infirmaries, etc. Never- 
theless, if we were to credit all these 
to purely Christian sentiment we 
should probably err. On the contrary, 
we are bound to assume from _ the 
knowledge we have on the subject 
that a measure of selfishness runs 
through all these various benevo- 
lences. 

As for the hospitals, there is more 
or less pride on the part of medical 
men in connection with their estab- 
lishment; and as for their support, it 
comes largely through the public purse 
—through the appropriations of the 
State Treasury; and as for the benevo- 
lent sentiments which lie back of such 
appropriations for buildings, mainte- 
nance, etc., we are not to forget that 
the politicians who vote the moneys 
pay comparatively little of the taxes, 
and that they are influenced in large 
measure by a desire to curry favor 
among a majority of their constituents, 
and to some extent by architects and 
builders, who hope to make some pro- 
fit out of the contracts, and by some 
who hope to obtain for themselves 
positions of influence or advantage in 
connection with the administration of 
benevolences. 
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Thus, while wishing to give all 
proper credit for the benevolent spirit 
of our times, which is very great, we 
see that it would be a mistake not to 
notice that selfishness also has a hand 
in the benevolences. Besides, we live 
in a day when many wealthy people 
have more money than ‘they know 
what to do with, in a day when some 
who profess Buddhism and not Christ- 
ianity, are giving millions for the en- 
dowment of schools, the building of 
libraries and supplying church organs. 
We must remember that the mental or- 
ganization of the natural man contains 
the organ of benevolence and also the 
organ of approbativeness, and to such 
it would be but the natural thing to 
use money in such a manner as would 
bring comfort or advantage to others 
and honor to himself. 

But as we look out over the world, 
we not only see that it is not converted 
after nearly nineteen centuries of the 
preaching of the Gospel, with more or 
less admixture of error, but we see 
what is still more discouraging as re- 
spects the conversion of the world, 
namely, that the one-fourth of the hu- 
man family, accredited with being of 
Christian faith, furnishes probably 
nine-tenths of all the murders, suicides 
and crimes of every character com- 
mitted in the world. 


Is the Worlds Conversion Hopeless? 


We are not claiming that this is the 


result of Christianity; we are not 
claiming that the false teachings of 
the sects favor any of these misdo- 
ings. What we do claim is that these 
facts prove that the knowledge of the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made us 
free, affects favorably only a small 
proportion who come in contact with 
it, and that among that favorably af- 
fected portion a comparatively few 
are saints, who in their earthly life 
are members of the great antitypical 
Elijah, whose lives are devoted to the 
promulgation of the Gospel, and doing 
all in their power to turn men from 
sin to righteousness, to harmony with 
the Lord. 
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Those who tell us that the world is 
rapidly being converted and that soon 
the Lord’s Prayer will be fulfilled, 
which says, “Thy Kingdom come; 
Thy will be done on earth as it is done 
in Heaven”—these dear friends are 
surely closing their eyes to the plain 
facts of the case. Can they not see 
that if God’s will were done as fully 
in all parts of the earth as in the 
most moral and law-abiding cities in 
the world—the condition would still 
be far from that described in the 
Lord’s prayer? Is God’s will done in 
any city as it is done in Heaven? 
Surely not! If the Elijah-class, the 
Church in the flesh, could acccinplish 
such a conversion of the whole world 
as would bring all to the condition of 
the citizens of any community, the 
world would still be in the very con- 
dition which would call forth the great 
curse, the Time of Trouble, as neces- 
sary to the ushering in of the Kingdom 
of God’s dear Son. 

But not only so: Cast your mind 
backward to where the Gospel first was 
preached. Look at Jerusalem; look at 
Antioch; look at the cities of Asia 
Minor, at Corinth, at Rome, where the 
Gospel was first successfully planted, 
and what do we see? We see that al- 
most every spark of true religion, true 
Christianity, has died out in all these 
places. What, then, could we kope for 
in respect to the world in general? If 
we could establish Christianity in 
every quarter of the globe, in every 
city and town and village and hamlet, 
not only would they still be far from 
the condition mentioned in Our Lord’s 
prayer, but we have no assurance of 
their remaining even in that moderate 
condition for any length of time. 

No; what we need is the Second 
Coming of our Master and the estab- 
lishment of His Kingdom, not only in 
great Glory, but also in great power— 
the forcible establishment of right: 
eousness in the earth. The world will 
need what the Lord has promised for 
that glorious Millennial Reign, namely, 
that full assistance will be granted to 
all who will then desire it—full Res- 
titution power to lift up again out of 
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sin and degradation, mental, moral and 
physical, and to bring back to origi- 
nal perfection all who will. 


Elijah in Prophecy. 


Not directly, but indirectly, Elijah 
is shown in the New Testament to have 
been a type of the Gospel Church, his 


experiences typifying our experiences. 


For instance, he was persecuted be- 
cause of his fidelity to the Truth. The 
Church also experiences such perse- 
cution. 

Elijah’s principal persecutor was 
Jezebel, the wicked Queen of Israel, 
who is mentioned by name as the type 
of the enemy of the saints. (Revela- 
tion 2:20.) As Jezebel’s persecuting 
power was exercised through her hus- 
band, the king, so Papacy’s persecut- 
ing power was exercised through the 
Roman Empire to which she was 
joined. As Elijah fled from Jezebel 
into the wilderness, where he was 
miraculously nourished by the Lord, 
so the true Church was led symboli- 
cally into the wilderness of isolation, 
but was miraculously sustained by God 
and her life was not permitted to be 
utterly destroyed. As Elijah was 
three and one-half years in the wilder- 
ness—and during that time there was 
no rain and a great famine prevailed— 
so the Church was three and one-half 
symbolic days, or 1,260 literal years, 
in the wilderness condition, during 
which time there was a spiritual fam- 
ine and thirst because of lack of Truth, 
the Living Water, the Bread of Life. 

As Elijah, at the close of the three 


and a half years, returned from the 
wilderness and manifested the errors 
of Jezebel’s priests, so the true Church 
at the close of the 1,260 years again 
came into prominence, since which 
time a great blessing of refreshment 
has come to the world, and Bibles at 
the rate of millions of copies every 
year are spread broadcast. 

King Ahab and his people at first 
rejoiced that Elijah and his God were 
honored, but the spirit of Jezebel re- 
mained unchanged; she again sought 
Elijah’s life, and he again was com- 
pelled to flee into the wilderness. So 
with the corresponding blessings here: 
the world in general does not recognize 
the Lord’s hand in them. The Jezebel 
principle and spirit, not only in Pap- 
acy, but also in Protestantism, will 
doubtless, as soon as the Federation 
now proposed shall be effected, perse- 
cute the Lord’s true followers, the Eli- 
jah-class, and cause them again to flee 
into the wilderness, as did Elijah their 
type. 

As Elijah’s career ended by his be- 
ing taken from the earth, so when the 
saints shall all have been changed 
from earthly to heavenly conditions, 
this will be the end of the Elijah-class. 
Its work will have been accomplished 
in its own development and in the 
witnessing it has done before the 
world. How it has witnessed, and 
what its Message in the world has 
been, and what its work as the Christ 
on the other side of the veil will be, 
we leave for consideration at a later 
time. 
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“The Price of Love,” by Arnold 


Bennett. 


The arresting situation developed 
in the first few chapters keeps sus- 
pense alive throughout the whole 
story and serves admirably as a means 
of displaying character in action. Louis 
Fores and his cousin Julian Maldon 
have been invited to dinner at the 
house of their great-aunt. Earlier in 
the evening Thomas Batchgrew had 
perversely placed in the old lady’s 
hands, to keep overnight, a package of 


bank notes representing a large share 


of her fortune. These Mrs. Maldon 
has divided into two smaller bundles, 
one of which with characteristic for- 
getfulness, she leaves lying under a 
chair on the stair landing, where Louis 
finds it. He places the notes in his 
pocket, questionably intending to re- 
turn them. That night Mrs. Malden 
is taken ill, and Louis, holding the 
money in his hand, is surprised by 
Rachel Fleckring, who has come to 
send him for the doctor. Hastily 
crumpling the notes in his fingers, he 
drops them into the fireplace behind 
him, and later, Rachel, lighting the 
fire, burns up a fortune. Louis’s theft 
was not quite consummated; he is able 
to justify himself. But when Rachel, 
after her marriage to him, learns the 
truth, she finds his conduct too con- 
temptible to be forgiven. Even the 
unexpected connection of Julian with 
the second bundle of notes, which has 
also disappeared, serves but to make 
Louis seem more despicable. Yet. in 
spite of all this, Rachel learns to pay 
the price of love—to take the good 
with the bad, to be reconciled to the 


worst and fight cheerfully for the best. 
“The Price of Love” seems to be char- 
acterized by the strength and lightness, 
the vigor and assured skill, of a genius 
in its prime. No story from Mr. Ben- 
nett's ven has more of the stuff of life 
in it, and none is more exquisitely and 
pleasurably written. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


“My Autobiography,” by Bismarck, 
an English translation. 


This volume is intensely interesting 
just now on account of what the fam- 
ous Iron Chancellor has to say on how 
he brought about the Austrian alliance. 

“The treaty which we concluded 
with Austria for common defense 
against a Russian attack is publici 
juris. An analogous treaty between 
the two powers for defense against 
France has not been published. The 
German-Austrian alliance does not af- 
ford the same protection against a 
French war, by which Germany is pri- 
marily threatened, as against a Rus- 
sian war, which is to be apprehended 
rather by Austria than by Germany. 
Germany and Russia have no diver- 
gencies of interest pregnant with such 
disputes as lead to unavoidable rup- 
tures. On the other hand, coincident 
aims in regard to Poland, and in a 
secondary degree the ancient solidarity 
which unites their destinies in opposi- 
tion to subversive efforts, afford both 
cabinets the bases for a common pol- 
icv. They have been impaired by the 
false bias given now for ten years 
past to public opinion by the Russian 
Press. This has assiduously planted 
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and fostered in the mind of the read- 
ing part of the population an antipa- 
thy to everything German, with which 
the dynasty will have to reckon, even 
though the Czar may wish to cultivate 
German friendship. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


“Reducing the Cost of Living,” by 
Scott Nearing, Ph. D., Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania; au- 
thor of “Wages in the United 
States,” “Woman and Social Pro- 
gress,” etc. 


According to the author the ques- 
tions involved in the high cost of liv- 
ing are menacing in some aspects. The 
obstacles which they present are not 
insuperable, however. The outlook is 
hopeful, yet the time has come when 
both hope and optimism must culmi- 
nate in decisive action. Action with- 


out thought is as bootless as thought 
without action. If the problem of the 
increasing cost of living is to be dealt 
with intelligently, it must first yield it- 
self to careful examination. The facts 


in the case must be analyzed and 
stated, and this the author proceeds to 
do in some 300 pages covering every- 
thing in the Democratic planks on the 
high cost of living to a critical survey 
of such topics as the changing form of 
American life, increasing demands for 
services, increasing population, in- 
creasing gold supply, industrial com- 
binations, monopolies, etc. After pre- 
senting all the data, the author then 
asks, Can private industry furnish the 
goods and services which the world 
requires at a reasonable price? Has 
individualism proved a_ success? 
Would co-operative social activity be 
of more social service? The author 
does not venture to answer the ques- 
tions or suggest remedies. The great- 
est states of the world are burning 
midnight oil seeking a solution of the 
problem. The author marshalls his 
facts before the reader, and offers him 
a lighter opportunity to draw his own 
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conclusions regarding the causes of the 
high cost of living. 

$1.25 net. Published by George W. 
Jacobs, 208 West Washington Square, 
Philadelphia. 


“The Book of Life, the Spiritual, Civil 
and Physical Life of Man,” by 
Alesha Sivartha. 


The design of this book is to de- 
scribe the constitution of man in such 
a way as to show that its twelve great 
laws form the living framework of a 
perfect system of Human life. They 
purport to solve all the great prob- 
lems which concern the present hap- 
piness and the future destiny of man. 
And they bring all this within the 
range of such scientific proof as can 
be understood alike by all persons. 

All through the historic ages, and 
among all civilized nations, we may 
find fragments of the truths which are 
united under the light of these twelve 
laws into one clear System of Life. 
They have been elaborated by the 
work of many hands. But they were 
only fragments until the uniting laws 
were discovered. 

The Author of this book occupied 
fifty-six years of close and careful 
labor in working out the details and 
demonstrations of these laws, and in 
comparing the immense mass of facts 
upon which they rest. The reader may 
be assured that at no point has the 
author neglected to use any knowledge 
which was accessible to historical re- 
search or to scientific experiment. 

Large Octavo, gold stamps, regal 
cloth, 388 pages, 80 pages illustrated, 
price $2.00. Published by Holmes W. 
Merton, New York. 


“The Question of Alcohol,” by Edward 
Huntington Williams, M. D., form- 
erly associate professor of Pathol- 
ogy, State University of Iowa and 
assistant physician in New York 
State Hospital, author of the 
“Walled city,” etc. 


The text of this book is a result of 
an ivestigation undertaken by the 
Medical Record and results published 
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in The Survey. The author covers the 
drug habit in the South and shows that 
it is increasing and becoming a greater 
menace than the alcohol habit, which 
has been suppressed in a large 
measure by prohibition in most of the 
Southern States. The author argues 
that the temperance instruction cam- 
paigns by the W. C. T. U. have not 
failed to ameliorate conditions as have 
various kinds of legislation in the dif- 
ferent sections of the country. “The 
simple fact is that legislation covering 
such a topic as this has no significance 
except as it is supported by the opin- 
ion of an intelligent majority of the 
community. And this principle in it- 
self explains the failure of state wide 
prohibition wherever it has been tried.” 

He suggests that the saloon remain 
under private control with licenses 
graded on the Scandinavian plan and 
a far higher license exacted from those 
handling distilled liquors; strict regu- 
lations regarding drunkards and 
minors; the revenue derived by the 
municipality to be utilized exclusively 
for pubtic utilities designed to serve as 
counter attraction to the saloon. 

Price 75 cents. Published by The 
Goodhue Company, New York. 


“The Flame,” by Margaret Steele 
Anderson. 


Most of these poems are contribu- 
tions, made by the author to leading 
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magazines of this country. Their 
value to the national authology is 
therefore known and their spirituality 
appreciated by many readers. Her 
views of life are sustained by a lofty 
and noble expression and her sym- 
pathies with mankind and nature are 
fresh and full of feeling. 


Behind the Veil at the Russian 
Court. Count Paul Vassili. With 
frontispiece and twenty-two photo- 
gravure plates. Graphic revelations 
of social, political and imperial life, 
recorded with unsparing frankness 
from secret and official documents and 
an intimate knowledge of the inner 
workings of the Czar’s circle. John 
Lane Company; $4.50 net. 


Across Siberia Alone. An Ameri- 
can Woman’s Adventures. Mrs. John 
Clarence Lee. Mrs. Lee traveled last 
year to China to accompany her daugh- 
ter to her wedding, and had. unusual 
experiences returning through Siberia 
and Russia. She is now living in a 
chateau in northeastern France. John 
Lane Company; $1.35 net. 


To The Century Company’s De- 
finative Edition of the late Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell’s works will be added at 
once “John Sherwood, Ironmaster,” 
“Westways,” and the new volume of 
Dr. Mitchell’s Complete Poems. 
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NIGHT ON SHASTA 


How very close to heaven it seems up here, 
When noiseless night her velvet curtain drops! 
I dare not raise my head above the copse 

Lest I should bump some star, they are so near. 
How dark below; above, how dazzling clear! 
The moon, just risen, sails the sky and stops 
Resplendent, in the dark firs’ stunted tops— 
But where the goddess of the silver spear? 


Sweet heathen! She has not the hardihood 
To hunt so close the very throne of God; 
Her beauty cannot charm this sacred wood; 
She dares not tread upon such hallowed sod; 
In some Ionian vale she conquers still, 


But not upon this vast sidereal hill. 
RALPH BACON. 

















